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CHAP, I. 


Pn E evening of Lady Cottiſbrooke* S 
ball arrived; and a very large and a very 
elegant party were preſent to do honor to 
Lady Almerina, who, with ſomewhat leſs 
condeſcenſion than a crowned head would 
have thought befitting, received the con- 
gratulations of the company, ſuiting her 
replies exactly to the rank of thoſe who 
adUrefſed her. About two thirds of the 
number had been at Mrs. Haccombe's laſt 
great rout; and the Miſs Affingtons, who 
knew no joy equal to the mortifying the 
ſaucy Lady Morays, had ſo far exerted. 
their influence, that not only thoſe who had 
ſeen their reprehenſible deportment towards 

Vor. III. A Pere- 


Ch] 


Peregrina, but many of the firſt rank who 
knew neither the one nor the other party, 
had adopted the fimple Greek head-dreſs, 
and one oftrich feather ; and it being more 
generally becoming than moſt popular 
faſhions, the few who had it not, felt 
behind-hand with the world. Mrs. Hac- 
combe, who always tranſplanted to her 
own perſon the embelliſhments ſhe ſaw 
ſucceed on others, but with additions and 
improvements of her own, was of the 
Grecian party ; but ſhe could not confine 
herſelf to the ſingle feather, nor the ſimple 
hue : ſhe had a foreſt of various colored 
plumage, the ſtems of which were covered 
with diamonds, pearls, and gold. She 
was, beyond all competition, the fineſt in 
the room; but Peregrina could not forbear, 
in the natural love we all bear to our own = 
creations, thinking her ſimple faſhion was 

ſpoiled in decorating. 8 


The Lady Morays, with their anxious 
, were ee N laſt that 
1 entered ; » 
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entered; and dreſſes were tucked up, and 
the lines were forming for country dances, 
when they came in. The univerſality of 
the faſhion ſtruck them ; and, before they 
could notice thoſe they came to do honor 

to, they had faced about to each other to 
expreſs their diſmay. They were forced 

to digeſt it haſtily ; for Lady Cottiſbrooke, 

who if ſhe had heard of their folly did not 
cChuſe to notice it, came forward to meet 
them, and ſtopped the muſic till they 
ſhould have taken their places, either in 
the dance or in the adjoining card-room, 
whither Lady Kerbell, who paſſionately 
loved cards and was uncommonly ſucceſs- 
ful, would gladly have retreated, could 
ſhe have diſpoſed of her tall daughters; 
but they, uſing the privilege of their un- 
common height, were looking over the 
heads of the company, in hope of ſpying 
unengaged beaus. 


They all three, in no very good humor, 
ſat down at the lower end of the room, 
Az watching 


C- © 4 
watching the door in hopes of recruits ; 
for the number of walking gentlemen ap- 
peared ſmall ; and they themſelves, though 
bowed at diſtantly, found no one even to 
chat with them. A marquis, at whom 
half the right honorable damſels ſhot their 
arrows, was ſtanding up with Lady Alme- 
rina Delaford ; and when he began to 
amuſe.the time of waiting by fine ſpeeches 
on the ſuper-celeſtial bliſs this anniverſary 
recorded, her ladyſhip fighed, and thought 
how idle were long engagements. Lord 
Surcheſter, whom, on ſuch an emergency, 
Lady Kerbell would not have refuſed, was 
hand in hand with Mrs. Haccombe. Lady 
Eſſex Courtland had been conſigned to the 
marquis's very young brother. The Mils 
Aſſingtons had each dignified partners. 
Even Mrs. Barnby, and Mrs. Hammond 
with her apricot complex ion, had partners. 
Peregrina, indeed, did not appear to have 
drawn a prize in this lottery ; for ſhe was 
hemmed in by the Miſs Aſſingtons and 
their party, who were in high goſſip. This 
285 | was 
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was ſome comfort to the Lady Morays; 
and Mr. Haccombe, Sir Edward Bergholt, 
and Hamilton Courtland, coming from 
the card- room, their fears were diſſipated ; 
they put their fans in their pockets, ſtood 
up, and having adjuſted their dreſs, waited 
only to be aſked. 


But Mr. Haccombe alone advancing, 
each of the young ladies beckoned the 
man ſhe conſidered as her own; and while 
the nabob was, in the ſtyle of his parlia- 
mentary orations, obſerving to the counteſs 
that his, you ſee, dancing days were over, 
excepting indeed that diſagreeable dance 
at court which his ſituation compelled him 
to, Lady Grace queſtioned the mad ba- 
ronet, in the ſtyle: of Edward, don't you 
dance to-night? 5 Tea 

Yes, if I can find any partner but you! 
was his anſwer, as he turned away. 


A 3 Lady 
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Lady Suſan, leſs authoritative, ſaid in a 
lower tone to Captain Courtland, © So, you 
have kept yourſelf diſengaged ? We were 
ſo late, I thought we ſhould never get here: 
do you know the hair-drefler did not come 
till fix ; and then you know there's three 
of us, ſo it makes it ſo late But do you 
dance this dance?“ : 


ce Ves, I do,“ replied Hamilton coloring, 
and playing with his watch-chain:—“ I 
am engaged to Miſs Lamorne.” 


The mortification was now complete, 
and the party were ready to quarrel amongſt 
themſelves; for Lady Kerbell wiſhed to be 
gone, and yet thought it right to ſtay with 
her daughters, whom, notwithſtanding their 
ſmall chance of dancing, ſhe could not pre- 
vail on to play at ecards: they fat in every 

body's way, for the pleaſure of ſaying ill- 
natured things within hearing, and diſtreſſed 
Lady Cottiſbrooke extremely, by ſhewing 
her that the prejudice againſt them was too 

great 
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great for her to overcome it, by inviting 
any of the elder gentlemen to take them. 


=p 


The change of partners producing them 
no better fortune, they all decamped, but 
not till they had repaid themſelves abun- 

dantly for their vexations of dreſs and 
neglect. Deſpicable as they were, they 
had it in their 'power to make themſelves 

| feared; and it was only till the next morn- 
ing that they forbore ſetting their tongues 
to publiſh what their eyes, their ears, and 
their proneneſs to diſcover evil, had in- 
formed them of. They had perceived 
ſomething more than uſual between Lord 
Surcheſter and Mrs. Haccombe ; and the 
doux yeur-of the nabob towards Peregrina, 
when ſhe had gone down the dance, and 
he came forward to hope ſhe- was not fa- 
tigued, had not eſcaped them. Mrs. 
Barnby, not chuſing to engage in the ſe- 
cond dance, had flirted with Sir Edward, 
whoſe reſerve they made uſe of to increaſe 
her culpability. In ſhort, they had con- 
Aa ceived. 


ceived a plot that pervaded the whole 
houſhold of Devonſhire- place. Part was 


true - part was falſe; for . involved the 


innocent and the guilty. 


In a very few days, and when new ſcenes 
of pleaſure had nearly obliterated the re- 


membrance of Lady Cottiſbrooke's ball, 
there appeared in, one or two of the leaſt! 


reputable but moſt faſhionable daily prints, 
ſome paragraphs reflecting on the-Greek 
turbaned caps, and the emperor of the eaſt, 
with a hint that included, more pointedly, 
the empreſs and the earl of S——. Pere · 


grina was the firſt of the family who ſaw 


theſe libels ; but never having had a Greet 


idea of her head-dreſs,' not gueſſing: who 
the emperor of the eaſt could be, and having 
no natural turn for ſcandal, ſhe paſſed over: 
the paragraphs, and hunted for Iriſh news. 


Mrs. Barnby was the next who read them; 
and ſhe, as Mrs. Haccombe had not then 
left her chamber, without telling Miſs 
Lamorne 


i 
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Lamorne her intention, carried the papers 


thither. 


When breakfaſt was ready, the ladies 
appeared with cloudy countenances, unin- 


telligible to incurious Peregrina.—A note 


was brought to Mrs. Haccombe : —ſhe 
went away to anſwer it. Mr. Haccombe 


came in, and aſked for the news- papers. — 


Mrs. Barnby replied, they were not yet 
come, and trod on Peregrina's foot to keep 


her ſilent. Sir Edward, who was preſent, 


contradicted her. She bid him then ſeek 
them. —He rang, and aſked a ſervant for 
them.—The man ſaid, they were not come. 
—Sir Edward, in a fury, called up another 
and another ſervant; but the anſwer was 
the ſame, and he loſt all patience. © They 


are come,” ſaid he : © I myſelf have read 


them; and ſo have you, and burnt them, 


io hide your on diſgrace.— Vou know 


what the Greeks and the Emperor and Em- 
AYE mean, I will not live with ſuch an 
A 5 | inſernal: 


600 
infernal troop as ye are — no, not another 
Hour * {ns 


r. Haccombe, half foe: from the 

re to repreſs what he ſuppoſed only a 
fit of frenzy, begged Sir Edward to be 
quiet, and not alarm Miſs Lamorne.— 
« Miſs Lamorne !” he repeated more coolly, 
and with an ambiguous ſneer.—< I alarm 
Miſs Lamorne !—No, Old Dad, it is not 
1 who ſhould alarm Miſs Lamorne ! —She 
would pity me, could ſhe fee the wretch I 
am.—You leave me ſcarcely my ſenſes ; 
but J muſt endure it, and be patient. And 
ſo, continued he, gulping down his tea,“ 
muſt be off; for I intend to have a glorious 
ride in Hyde-park this morning: and per- 
haps, Old Dad, you know, I may meet 
my ſweetheart Hyde - park is a nice place 
you know, Old Dad, to meet one's ſweet- 
heart — Good b'ye, ladies! Then turn- 
ing to the piano forte, where Peregrina had 
juſt before ſet up ſome Scots ballads, he, 
with 
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( 11 ) 
with infinite taſte and the niceſt correctneſs, 
ſung and accompanied the plaintive air of 
Donald, and left Peregrina with the tears 


in her eyes, and Mrs. Barnby with new 


but very ill founded ſuſpicions in her mind. 


Mr. Haccombe imputed all to the ſtate 
of Sir Edward's mind, and, fortunately for 
ſome of his connections, gave no credit to 
what he ſaid, but lamented the obligation 
impoſed on him by his old friend's will, 


that this ward ſhould reſide in his houſe till 


he was of age. Mrs. Haccombe came in, 
took her breakfaſt, and then, on a wink 
from Mrs. Barnby, the aunt and niece re- 
tired together, leaving the nabob and Pere- 


grina to a ſober tEte-a-tete, from which the 
latter would have withdrawn; but Mr. 


Haccombe ſtopt her, by catching her hand 
as ſhe paſſed, and aſking if ſhe was in a 
hurry. She ſaid, No; ; and taking her 
work-bag from the piano er the fac 
down. 


4 6 | Mr. 
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Mr. Haccombe began the converſation. 


—*<« ] am fearful my unhappy friend Berg- 
holt ſometimes alarms: PR” 


She ariſuiered; ib. coubela; that he 
could not yet accuſtom herſelf to his od- 
_ dity, and by PT her concern for — 
ſituation. 
| « It is to be ſure, it muſt be owned, a very 
pitiable one—a very pitiable one indeed 
He will be of age, that is to ſay, wenty- 
five, next year ; and then, by the ſtrange 
will of his father, he muſt marry, and with 
my conſent, or on his following birth-day 
his whole eſtate lapſes to one of our public 
hoſpitals.” 


Peregrina joined in thinking this a very 
ſtrange will. Mr. Haccombe did not tell 
her that it was a will he himſelf had dic- 
tated, when Sir Edward's father grew ſo 
near his end as to be ſcarcely conſcious of 
what he did. Indeed, this ſevere clauſe 
was 
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was not quite of his fabrication: he had 
contrived it ſo, as that the valuable eſtates 
of the Bergholts ſhould have ſlid over to the 
Haccombes ; but the dying baronet had 
juſt ſenſe enough to ſee the virtues of cha- 
rity. He therefore, being at war with his 
other relations, named the firſt public in- 


_ be e ee on; and o the will 


ſtood. 90 

Fearing, perhaps, that Miſs Lamorne's 
viſible ſympathy might be followed by 
inquiſitiveneſs, he attempted to change the 
ſubject of his diſcourſe; but her counte- 


nance expreſſed ſuch penſive intereſt for 
the unhappy maniac, that Mr. Haccombe's 


jealouſy was alarmed, and no more delicate 


way of ſatisfy ing himſelf occurring, he, 


with a made-up: countenance and affected 
archneſs, which ſat wonderfully well on his 
Ganges complexion, began to rally her on 
a ſuppoſition that, notwithſtanding bis de- 
rangement, Sir Edward had found a place 
in her heart. | 


Not 
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Not very well pleaſed at an idea that ſhe 
thought impeached her prudence, ſhe re- 
plied, in a manner that convinced him he 
was ſafe and wrong, that, as a fellow-crea - 

ture ſuffering under the greateſt poſſible 
calamity, ſhe from her heart pitied Sir 
Edward ; but that ſhe ſhould ſuſpect her- 
felf as far more inſane, could ſhe entertain 

a ſentiment for him beyond thoſe of reſpect 
and commiſeration. 


The eaſtern chief could ſcarce contain 
his rapture; for, in the plenitude of his 
j ſelf-conceit, he fancied that the firmneſs - 
| with which ſhe ſpoke indicated not only 
[ ber indifference to Sir Edward, but ſome- 
thing like a predilection for himſelf-—at | 
leaſt a wiſh that he ſhould be ſatisfied he 
was without a rival. He then entered into 
j a little flattering chit-chat, and ended with 
1 ais uſual offers of liberality, wee z as not 
| 5 en, _ the ne. R 
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He withdrew to dreſs for the minifter's 


levee; and Mrs. Barnby, as if waiting his 


exit, came in immediately, and, with leſs 
ſmile than uſual on her countenance, de- 


fired Miſs Lamorne to be ready to go out 


with her exactly at one o'clock. It was 
then about half paſt eleven; and Peregrina 


remained alone till the carriage came, when 


Mrs. Barnby again appeared, and, to her 
companion's aſtoniſhment, was at ſuch a 


loſs whither to go, that ſhe ordered the 


coachman to drive for an airing to Hamp- 
ſtead. Contrary to her uſual cuſtom, ſhe 
ſeemed little inclined to talk ; and Pere- 


grina willingly gave into her humor. 


+ CHAP, 


CHAP. II. 


Ir was the morning's news. paper that 


had fo myſteriouſly deranged the family, 
and ſent theſe two ladies out on their un- 
plotted pilgrimage. Mrs. Barnby, whom 
Mrs. Haccombe had recently bribed almoſt 
' wholly to her intereſt, had ſeen the dan- 
gerous paragraphs, and ſhewn them in- 


ſtantly to her aunt, who now conſidered 
herſelf as utterly ruined. In the utmoſt 


deſpair, ſhe prophefied that Mr, Haccombe 


would at leaſt inſiſt on a ſeparation, before 


it was in her power to ſecure herſelf by re- 
criminating with any proſpe& of credit; 
for her own late attentions, beſtowed on 
| Peregrina, took from her all hope of im- 
peaching her charaQter: and a ſeparation, 
under circumſtances ſo much againſt her, 
ſhe dreaded ; not as reflecting on her mo- 
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(BF 3 
rality, but as it would, ſhe was certain, 
deprive her of the eclat ſhe now lived in, 


and in which her whole happineſs was cen- 


tered. She ſaw Lord Surcheſter was not 
to be truſted, for making good to her any 
loſs ſhe might ſuſtain for his ſake; and ſhe 
had nothing but n and j ignominy be- 
fore her. 

The earl was not at all more eaſy in his 
mind ; for he had ſeen the libel, and 
having too frequently paid ſmart-money 
on ſuch occaſions, to the no ſmall injury 
of his otherwiſe impaired income, he 
would inſtantly. have refuted the calumny 
by abſconding : but this violent method 
did not perfectly ſuit his views; for he had 
ſuffered his paſſion for Peregrina to get the 
empire of his fickle heart, and, while ſhe 
remained in  Devonſhire-place, he wiſhed 
to have acceſs there. In haſte, therefore, 
he had diſpatched his truſty valet with a 
note to Mrs. Haccombe, in which he 


b her to admit him, ſoon after one 
0 clock. 


1 
o'clock, to a private audience. He named 
that hour, becauſe he had fixed it with her 
huſband for meeting him at the Cockpit; 
but him he could eaſily bilk, and would 


willingly, on an occaſion ſo — to 
his —— 


To hav the houſe clear of lee it 
was, therefore, that the obliging Mrs. 
Barnby went out with Peregrina. 


Lord Surcheſter had opened the buſineſs 
 vith- profeſſions of never- dying love, and 


extreme concern that the divineft creature 


on earth, the only woman that really bad it 
in her power to bleſs mankind, ſhould, in 
return for the condeſcending pity ſhe had 
beſtowed on a paſſion that muſt otherwiſe 
have hurried him into a precipitate grave, 
be expoſed to the ill- humour, and perhaps 
brutality, of a creature ſo deſpicable as her 
huſband. He talked as if he took it for 
granted that Mr. Haccombe had ſeen the 
libel and comprehended it, and as if his 

jealouſy, 


Cap). 
jealouſy, his rage, and his ſeparation of 
the lovers, muſt be the neceflary conſe- 
quence; and to all this his lordſhip, not- 
withſtanding his fine ſpeeches, quietly 
talked of ſubmitting : nor would he, per- 
| haps, have been at the trouble of ſeeking 
an interview with the lady, had it not been 
to adviſe her not to ſuffer unrevenged, but 
to inſiſt, when ſhe was compelled to quit 
her friend, that Mr. Haccombe ſhould diſ- 
miſs from his houſe his prozegee Miſs La- 
morne. 
"OE NN 

Mrs. Haccombe, alarmed as ſhe was at 
firſt, had, in the time of waiting for Lord 
Surcheſter, duly conſidered the impending 
danger ; and her terrors did not increaſe 
with her inveſtigation. She ſaw, indeed, 
that her ſituation was critical; but ſhe had 
reſources in her cunning that ſhe could rely 
on: ſhe was convinced ſhe muſt be cau- 
tious, but ſhe ſaw no reaſon to deſpair. | 


Her 
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Her courage in ſome meaſure balked 
the earl; and by arguments drawn from 
prudence, and ſupported by his reſtleſs anx- 
zety for her comfort, he endeavoured to get 
looſe; but finding that impoſſible, he con- 
certed with her the beſt means of eſcaping 
obſervation; and, as ſhe was not inclined 

to give up any of his attendance on her, 
ſhe was forced to approve of a plan he pro- 
poſed for her ſecurity, though it was far 
from being agreeable to her: this was, 
that, for a blind to his views, he ſhould 
ſeem, only ſeem, ta addreſs himſelf more 
particularly than ever to Miſs Lamorne.— 
Having obtained Mrs. Haccombe's pro- 
miſe that ſhe ſhould take no offence at his 
conduct, which he called the univerſe to 
witneſs nothing but his devouring paſſion for 
her could induce him thus to alter, he 
took his leave, that he might be furniſhed 
by ſome other engagement with a due 
apology to Mr. Haccombe for diſappoint- 
ing him. 
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Le. 

On the return of the ladies from their 
airing, Mrs. Barnby flew to Mrs. Hac- 
combe, who was beginning to dreſs for the 
evening. She learnt the accommodation 
that had been agreed on, not at all to her 
ſatisfaction; for ſhe thought, if Lord SUr- 
cheſter found it neceſſary to ſet up a ſham 
miſtreſs in the family, ſhe herſelf was a 
much more proper object than Miſs La- 
morne. She therefore blamed the plan, 
as likely to irritate Mr. Haccombe by ex- 
citing his jealouſy, and to bring about his 
diſmiſſion of Lord Surcheſter from the 
houſe, where, as he had done all the dirty 
work the nabob at preſent wanted, his pre- 
ſence would not be much coveted. 


Mrs. Barnby was not pleaſed with Pere- 
grina, for her preſumption in being the 
firſt object of the earl's recollection. Mrs. 
Haccombe was angry with her, becauſe 
ſhe was to enjoy a few of thoſe ſmiles and 
falſhoods ſhe thought herſelf excluſively 


entitled to from her lover ; and, the two, 
ladies 
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ladies ſat down to dinner completely out of 
humor : but rhe aunt's intereſts made her 
diſguiſe it, by extraordinary civility to her 
huſband ; and the niece, who ſaw the drift 
of her cringing, and knew her aſcendency, 
feared diſpleaſing her or offending Pere- 
grina, either of which misfortunes might 
have ruined her farther ſchemes. Mr. 
Haccombe appeared to be ignorant of what 
had ſo alarmed them ; and Sir Edward, 
with a contracted brow and a ſcrutinizing 
eye, ate his dinner in filence, and departed. 

They all met again at a ſuperb private 
concert, where the uſual circle of their 


friends greeted them. The Lady Morays, 
without their mama, came to ſee the effect 


of their wit, and were loud in their unin- 
telligible titter when they ſaw Miſs La- 
morne, whom the alteration they had pro- 
cured her had rendered a little vain, dreſſed 
a la Grecque. Had ſhe known the pointed 
ſarcaſms they were uttering againſt her, it 
would not have affected her, now that ſhe 

ſaw 


is. 3 


( 23 ) 
ſaw her party ſo much the ſuperior ; but 
ſhe was very much hurt, when Sir Edward 


Bergholt came up, and leaning over the 


back of her chair, ſaid, in rather a low 
voice, **Miſs, what do you wear that fooliſh 
head-dreſs for? I wiſh you would give it 
me, and I would burn it.” He ſpoke ſe- 
riouſly ; and when he was ſerious, what he 


ſaid carried weight. He ſaid with energy, 


«© Promiſe me never to appear in it again!“ 
— The fear that he was growing violent, and 
would be heard, prevented her queſtioning 
his authority ; and ſhe haſtily gave him 
her word. The Miſs Aſſingtons joined her, 
and ſhe preſently forgot the circumſtance. 
Between the acts, and while refreſhments 


were handing round, Lady Cottiſbrooke 


beckoned her to a vacant ſeat cloſe to her, 
and-at a diſtance from others. With an 


encouraging ſmile, and ſomething like 
timid hefitation, ſhe ſaid, My dear Miſs 
Lamorne, will you forgive me, if I take 
an undue liberty with you? May I beg of 


you to forbear diſtinguiſhing yourſelf by 
. the 


( 24 ) 
the peculiarity of your dreſs? I am not 
fond of young people's trying their ſtrength. 
by a party: the victory is ſcarcely worth 
| having—and a defeat is irreparable.“ 


With aſtoniſhment and humility, Pere- 
grina heard, and replied, that ſhe was ex- 
tremely ſorry the fingularity of her head- 
dreſs, which bad at firſt been the effect of 
accident, ſhould have incurred cenſure — 
that ſhe confeſſed herſelf wrong, and ſhould 
be happy to correct her 193755 by Lady - 
Cottiſbrooke' =” | 


12 That! is juſt the anſwer I e * 
your good ſenſe, replied the counteſs. You 
muſt have ſeen already, my dear, the diſ- 
agreeable predicament into which that ſin- 
gularity has drawn you, otherwiſe I would 
not haye ventured to ſpeak thus freely.” 


. Tice it clearly,” anſwered Pesegfiba; 
imagining only that her ladyſhip meant Sir 
Edward's rough ſpeech behind her chair, 
which ſhe did not know had been overheard 
* am very much obliged to your lady- 
| ſhip, 


(453) 
ſhip, and hope you will always ſpeak as 
freely; for I know little of the world.“ 


« Since you give me permiſſion,” returned 
Lady Cottiſbrooke, I will uſe it whenever 
think my experience can be of ſervice to 
you. You will find, my dear, ſome who 
will flatter you out of good-will towards 
you, many more who will do it from a leſs 
laudable motive; but of this be aſſured, 
that you will find none more ſincere than 
myſelf, though multitudes will better re- 
commend themſelves to your favor; and 
remember, I ſpeak from my heart, when I 
ſay I ſhould be happy to ſerve you, and 
that, whenever your reſidence in Devon- 
ſhire- place becomes either unpleaſant or 
imprudent, I ſhall be proud to receive you 
in New Norfolk-ſtreet,” Viotti's bow 


rapped flence on the deſk, and the con- 
verſation ended. —Sir Edward, who ſeemed 
to riſe from the ground behind Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke's chair, cr'ed out, © Bravo! I am 
now reſolved; and capering out of the 
room, appeared no more, 

Vol Ul. B ( Unpleafant 


{ 26 ) 
. © Unpleaſant or imprudent 5” repeated Pe- 
regrina to herſelf.-** Lady Cottiſbraoke's 
civilities are very flattering; but how is it 
poſſible my being in Devonſhire-place can 
ever be unpleaſant or imprudent ?*—Unplea- 
fant Tam ſure it can never be; but by im- 
prudent, I ſuppoſe ſhe means that it may be 
a. ſituation too expenſive for me. Well, 
when I next ſee her, I will tell her how 
generous Mr. Haccombe 1s to me.” 


From this concert the party were en- 
gaged to a ball; and here it was that Lord 
Surcheſter commenced his plan of diſſembled 
diffimulation, and leaving Mrs, Haccombe 
to dance with a commoner, ſecured Pere- 
grina for the two firſt dances; and was fo 
extremely diligent in making uſe of his 
tongue and eyes, and ſo very laviſh of his 
ll | | adoration, that Peregrina ſuppoſed him 
| tipſy, and felt quite comforted when ſhe 
„ exchanged his peerſhip for modeſt Hamil- 
'$ ton Courtland. | 
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CHAP, III. | 


- From this period, an odd and unintel- 


ligible change ſeemed to take place in the 


conduct of the major part of the family 
towards their gueſt ; who perceived it, but, 
chuſing rather to diſtruſt her own judgment 
than the kindneſs of ſuch friends, wiſhed 
not to give the idea credit, by ruminating 


on it. Mrs. Haccombe, though not unci- 


vil in general, now and then, eſpecially in 
public and in their large parties, indulged 


herſelf in ſome of thoſe bouncing airs to- 


wards Peregrina, with which ſhe ſeldom 
failed, ſooner or later, to treat thoſe ſhe 
bad no intereſt in conciliating. Mrs. 
Barnby had got a pouting habit, which 
Peregrina called low ſpirits, and attributed 
to Sir Edward's unhappy ſituation; and, 
relaxing her aſſiduities, ſhe frequently, now 

B 2 gave 


E063 


gave Miſs Lamorne opportunities of exer- 
ciſing herſelf in her favorite accompliſh- 


ments, by ſuffering her to remain alone. 


But, whatever fear theſe changes might 
have produced in her mind, reſpecting the 
propriety of her remaining the gueſt of the 
Haccombe family, was done away by the 


reduplicated kindneſs of the maſter of the 
houſe, who, with an openneſs of attach- 
ment and a frankneſs of conduct that wanted 
only a better motive than craft to have been 
highly laudable, literally behaved to her as 


to a daughter. Perceiving and approving 
her reſumed ſedulity 3 in her elegant occu- 
pations, and looking formgsd to them for 


pleaſure and the gratification of his vanity, 
whenever fate or the laws ſhould unmarry 
him, he inſiſted on Peregrina's having thoſe 
aſſiſtances that might facilitate her labors 
and · petfect her kill; and of which, on a 
compariſon of her attainments with thoſe 
of her es who had had greater op- 

portunities 


*. 


(9 | 
portunities of inſtruction, ſhe conceived 
herſelf to ſtand very much in need. 


Her hours now paſſed more pleaſantly 
and more rationally than before : her 
morning engagements at home kept her 
from morning folly and diſſipation : ſhe 
enjoyed the evening amuſement as a relax- 
ation from ſevere attention: ſhe ſeemed 
now to have ſomething above the buzterfly- 
character; and ſhe received, with modeſt 
_ pleaſure, the praiſes beſtowed on her draw- 
ings and her muſical execution. She ob- 
ſerved leſs Mrs. Haccombe's relaxed guard 
over her temper, and Mrs. Barnby's grow- 
ing indifference ; and there were but two, 
and thoſe apparently trifling particulars, 
which ſhe could wiſh amended in her ſitua- 
tion. The one was Lord Surcheſter's at- 
tention to her in public: the other was the 
weariſome impertinence of Sir Edward 
Bergholt, who, childiſhly interfering with 
whatever was going forward, would now 
intereſt himſelf in her purſuits. Sometimes 

B 3 he 
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he would for half an hour, when ſhe was 
drawing, fit down with her, and converſe 
moſt ſeriouſly and moſt agreeably, diſco- 


vering to her pity intellects incomparably ; 


formed by nature, and a heart whoſe ſtrong 
feelings were deſtruction to its poſſeſſor. 
He would talk in a ſtrain of melancholy 
till the tears trickled down her checks : he 
would then laugh aloud at her, and Ram per 
away to > ſome new trifle. 


Mrs. Haccombe, never a favorite with 
the maniac, was now worſe treated by him 
than ever; and Lord Surcheſter was fre- 
quently reſtrained from reſentment at his 


ſarcaſtie wit, by nothing but the privilege 
of his condition. No one eſcaped the laſh 
of his ſatire, or the teazing of his nonſenſe, 


at which it was impoſſible always to forbear 
laughing; a circumſtance which never 


failed to render him ſerious and violent. 


Matters went on thus for about three 
weeks, and, the town being at the fulleſt, 
Peregrina 


* 


349 
Peregrina was introduced to every ſpecies 
of diſſipation and amuſement; but the 
gayer pleaſures had loſt their ſeductive 
dangers with their novelty; and, though 


delighted with all ſhe ſaw, her heart conti-' 


nued ſteady to its early preferences; and 
an anxious thought, that would ſometimes 
croſs her gayeſt moments, how ſhe was to 
live in future, or how, after ſuch indul- 
gences, to accommodate herſelf to the 
comparative hardſhip of earning a liveli- 
hood, made her penſive when others were 
intoxicated with joy. 


It was one morning, after an evening 
ſpent at a maſked ball, when Lord Sur- 
cheſter, heated with wine, and franked, as 
it were, by the character of the entertain- 
ment, had been ſo troubleſome as to make 


her angry and cautious, that Mr. Hac- 
combe requeſted one of his not unfrequent 


interviews 1n the library. She found him 
ſtill graver than uſual, and began to miſ- 
conſtrue the thoughtfulneſs of his aſpect 

= into 


( 32 ) 


into diſpleaſure. He drew a chair for 


her, and, with a degree of agitation that 
ſtill more than his natural failure of ideas 
obſtructed his ſpeech, he began to beſtow 
commendations, and to repeat thoſe ex- 
preſſions of intereſt and parental regard 


with which he had commenced his in- 


fluence over her, and from which, to do 


him juſtice, he had never, in his words or 


his actions, receded. With an apology for 
his preſumption in coming forward to give 
advice, he next proceeded to remark on 
the conduct of Lord Surcheſter, of whom 


Peregrina was aſtoniſhed to hear him ſpeak 
in terms the moſt vilifying: he hinted at 


that bond of union between them which 
he could not but know would ſuggeſt itſelf, 
even unmentioned, to her mind, namely, 
the earl's active and unconcealed ſervices; 
but he ſeemed to wiſh it to be underſtood, 


that for theſe acts of friendſhip he had paid, 


as he really had, to their full value. 


- But 
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But the matter on which he wilhed to 


| ſpeak, was that feature in his lordſhip's 


character by which, without caution, Pe- 
regrina might, either in her peace or her 
reputation, ſuffer; and on this point he 
labored with a degree of energy that made 
her regard him with increaſed gratitude. 
She ſaw not that ſelfiſhneſs, jealouſy, and 
2 paſſion ſcarcely more juſtifiable than that 
of which he warned her, were, in this in- 
ſtance, his dictators: ſhe ſaw only that a 
man, who had no ſtimulative to kindneſs 
but voluntary charity, no obligation to her 


but that of his own generous heart, was 


ſtanding up, the monitor, the protector of 


a creature, who, but for him, might have 
| been friendleſs and wretched. With diffi- 


culty ſhe forbore, while thus warm with 
gratitude, and enamored of his goodneſs, 


to reveal to him every circumſtance of her 


ſituation ; and with ſtill greater difficulty 
did the crafty champion of diſtreſſed dam- 
ſels, when he ſaw her thus off her guard, 

B 5 adhere 


(Ca) 


adhere'to the prudent reſolution he had 


formed. She however, in her reply to his 


cautions, expreſſed ſuch terror of going 
wrong, and ſuch an unaffected preference 
of a clear conſcience to the traſh of the 


whole world, that he was not ſorry he had 


reſerved his fire. They parted ſtill better 
pleaſed than ever with each other, he aſ- 


ſuring her that during his life, and after 
his death, he would prove his care for her. 


It gave Mr. Haccombe no pleaſure to be 


forced thus to remove his vigilance from 


his wife, whom he wiſhed to detect, to 
Miſs Lamorne, whom it was his neareſt 
concern to preſerve. Still more inconve- 
nient was this real transfer of Lord Sur- 


cheſter's attention, as it robbed him of the 


hope of getting ſpeedily rid of his wife. 


However Mrs. Haccombe might be im- 
poſed on, it was impoſſible any one elſe 


ſhould be deceiyed, for the earl had made 


too great uſe of the liberality his duped 
miſtreſs 
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6359 
miſtreſs had allowed him; and though, in 
their now much leſs frequent tete-a- tetes, 
he always endeavoured to ſoothe her, and 


to make her of his counſel, by telling her 


to what lengths his anxiety for her ſafety 
would prompt him to carry his diffimu- 


lation, ſhe had fears not to be repreſſed, 
and her brain was at work to caſe her 
heart. | 


(387 


CHAP. Iv. 


In two days after Peregrina's confe- 
rence with Mr. Haccombe, and before 
the impreſſion it had made on her ſenſibi- 
lity was at all effaced, ſhe received by the 


general poſt a letter! the firſt letter ſhe had 
ever paid poſtage for; for it need not be 
obſerved that neither Lady Jemima, nor 
the Miſs Byrams, had ever honored her 
with their notice. —The poſt-mark was 
Oxford; and opening it with trembling 
_ curioſity, ſhe read: 


« Be prudent! be ſecret! If yon do 
not deſtroy this, keep the knowledge of it 
wholly to your own heart, and you may be 
ſafe—no otherwiſe, believe me. 


„„ ,. © 
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% Who I am, why J intereſt myſelf for 
you, I need not tell you; and it is in vain 
for you to enquire. At this diſtance, I am 
acquainted not only with your fituation, 
but with your actions, and not unfrequently 
with your thoughts; and, as I mean to 
employ this knowledge ſolely for your be- 
nefit, I truſt you will return the obligation 
in the only way I wiſh—by attention.” » 


C You think yourſelf one of the happieſt 
creatures on earth; but believe me, you 
are moſt wretched. I know leſs of your 
origin than of your merits ; but I under- 
ſtand you were adopted by, if not the F. 
Spring of, that worthleſs woman Lady Je- 
mima Byram. I find you now anew adopted 
by people as unworthy ; and, without the 
intcrpoſition of ſuch a friend as myſelf, I 
{ee not how you can eſcape their nets. 


« Your chief friend, in the houſe you 
are in, is the maſter of it; and in him you 
have the moſt implicit confidence, I blame 
| you 


. 

you not; for, unleſs you had his evil en- 
dowments, you could not detect his mo- 
tives. Never diſpoſed to the command of 
his affections, he has indulged them to 
ſatiety; and now, in his more advanced 
years, having acquired a habit of craft, the 
open field of pleaſure has loſt its charms, 
and he muſt circumvent before he can 
enjoy. 


Chance has thrown you in his way; 
but your diſpoſition, and the ſteadineſs of 
your principles, awe him. What you, in 
the ingenuouſneſs of your heart, praiſe in 
him as fatherly tenderneſs, 1s a paſſion he 
dares not avow ; and, while you bleſs him 
as a virtuous parent, you orange him as 
a vicious lover. 


Could you compare his manners now 
with what they were before your arrival, 
you would be alarmed. Home en had 
no charm for him; nord he is ſeldom ab- 
fent from it. His amuſements were ben 
| | among 
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( 39 ) 
among men; now he is of all your female 
parties, hovering over you, and grinning 
away your fair fame, while he flatteis you. 
His propenſity was gambling in all its mo- 
difications; on Change amongſt the monied 


men, at Brookes's with the unmonied- 


Now he ſeems to have no enjoyment in the 
viciſſitudes of chance: he boaſts himſelf 
cured of his folly— he is laughed at for its 


remedy. 


„Of ſuch a man beware! Till you 


hear farther from me, make no viſible al- 


teration in your conduct, but rely on my 


vigilance for your ſafety. Conceal, as you 


value your ſafety, all knowledge of this 
dangerous character. Be chearful, be gay, 
but be innocent; and if my ſkill informs 


me you act as I wiit, you ſhall ſhortly hear 
again from your | 


GooD GEenivs.” 
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PEREGRINA was waiting for her muſic- 


maſter when this letter was brought to her; 


- and, excepting the preſence of Sir Edward 
| Bergholt, who was attentively reading a 

book he always carried in his pocket, ſhe 
was alone. Not ſuſpecting that there was 
need of privacy in opening a letter that 
came by a conveyance fo little ſecret, ſhe 
had broken the ſeal ; and, as ſhe proceeded, 
| grew too much abſorbed by the contents to 
recollect the neceſſity of quitting the room. 
Sir Edward ſeemed unconſcious of what 
| paſſed, and ſhe re- peruſed the letter with- 
out interruption ; and then, too much di- 
ſturbed to continue her playing, from 
which ſhe had been called off, ſhe took up 
her work. 


Sir 


(4 
Sir Edward, like a man who thinks it 
unpolite to leave an only companion to their 
own thoughts, made her ſtart from her re- 
verie by clapping the leaves of his book to- 
gether, and putting it _ He then began 
a converſation : — e | 


So, mis I . you have had a 
letter from your mama! 


—_ have no mother! 


6c o, what a fib — Well, then it it is from 
your papa!” 


« 1 have no father 398 


7 0 for ſhame - Why, don't we all 1 
know that Lady Jemima Byram is your 


mama; and that old impudent jackanapes 
of a lord, that my mama is ſo fond of, is 


your papa!“ 


“Good heaven! Sir Edward,” ſaid Pere- 
grina raiſing her eyes from her work; how 


= can you talk ſo ?—1 beg your pardon,” ſhe 
added 


( 42 9. 
added more mildly ; I forgot myſelf, %— 
Then recollecting her letter, and its un- 
comfortable contents, (he burſt into tears; 
and he quitted the room. 


Clementi came preſently; and with great 
difficulty ſhe got through her leſſon, from 
which ſhe flew to her own apartment, to 
reconſider the caution ſhe had received. 

She could not doubt the good intention of 
the writer: it ſeemed inconſiſtent with the 
. character of an aſſaſſin. She was loſt in 
conjecture, but inclined to give all poſ- 
ſible credit to the monition. 


Here was now a fatal alloy infuſed into 
every cup of pleaſure the world could offer 
her; and, however ſalutary it might prove 
in the end to herſelf, the beverage was ren- 
dered intolerably unpalatable. It was the 
hardeſt taſk imaginable to learn to diſtruſt 
where ſhe had had every reaſon for confi- 
dence. The diſtreſs of her mind would 
have operated too forcibly on her ſpirits, 

n > | had 


- 


6 
had not an engagement to a grand dinner, 
and the opera, obliged her to turn her 
thoughts towards her dreſs. She again re- 
viſed her letter; and concluding, from its 
tenor and its injunctions, that ſhe was to 
perſiſt in her uſual habits of life, ſhe did 
not dare decline the party for the day. 


At night, when ſhe retired to reſt, the 
ſingular event of the morning deſtroyed all 
inclination to fleep ; and ſhe could not for- 
bear caſting about in her mind who could 
be this unknown friend, who ſeemed ſo 
well acquainied with her ſituation, . and 
boaſted the ſcrutiny of her thoughts, Lady 
Cottiſprooke was the perſon moſt likely; 
but ſhe was at Margate, for the benefit of 
Lady Eſſex Courtland's health; and it was 
hardly probable, either that ſhe had re- 


moved to Oxford, or that ſhe ſhould ſo 


conceal the intereſt ſhe had before avowed 
for her. ; | 


Whether 


(44 

Whether or not the advice came from 
her, ſhe had a great inclination to make 
her acquainted with it, and conſult her on 
the ſteps ſhe ſhould purſue; and, in hope 
of hearing ſhe would ſoon be in town, fhe 
the next morning, meeting Sir Edward in 
her way to the drawing- room, aſked him 
when he had ſeen Captain Courtland. 


13 I ſaw him yeſterday.” 


1 Do you know when Lady Cottiſbrooke 
comes to town again? 


| 40 No; 1 do not.“ 
«] with you would learn.” 
« Why, what is it to you, Miſs pt. 


« Lady Cottiſbrooke has always been very 
kind to me, and I always wiſh to ſee her.” 

& I do not think you will ſee her before 
the winter. I told ber not to come.” 


*] with then I knew how to direct to 
her,” Gd Peregrina, a little off her guard. 


© Why, 
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( 45 ) 
% Why, what have you got to ſay ? ” 
“O, nothing very particular!“ replied 
ſhe, coloring at the want of caution ſhe had 
berrayed :—* only I think it would be re- 
ſpe&ful to write to her; for ſhe has always 


_ expreſſed a friendſhip for me—and in my 
ſituation (ſhe continued with a deep ſigh) 


I may often want a friend, and a home.” 


Sir Edward ſkipped up the ſtone ſlair- 
caſe four or five ſtairs at a time; and Pere- 
grina ſaw he paid n- no attention to what ſhe 


ſaid. 


He had juſt quitted her, when a ſervant 
came with the uſual meſſage from Mr. 


Haccombe, which ſhe obey ed 1 nee 


than ever. 


After the accuſtomed etiquette and pro- 


felfions; he aſked her how Lord Surcheſter 


had behaved to her the preceding evening. 


He was very. troubleſome at dinner; 
and Iwas fearful would have contin ued ſo at 
| the 
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the opera, had not the Lady Morays beck- 
oned him into their box, as you ſaw.” 


„Well, my dear Miſs Lamorne ! he has 
gone greater lengths than I thought any 
man would have dared to have gone, with 
a man of my I mean, my character, as a 
man of—you underſtand me—a man of 
honor.— He had the aſſurance to make 
propoſals to me for you, my dear in 
Lamorne !” 


« For me, fir >—Sure it is impoſſible ! ” 


«© Don't miſunderſtand me, my dear!—1I 
do not mean propoſals—honorable propo- 
ſals: but he gave me to underſtand, in fo 
many words, what was tantamount to— 
that if I choſe it he would make you a very 
handſome ſettlement.” 


«© Good God!” exclaimed Peregrina— 


e am I reduced then ſo low? - And pray, 


Sir, what did you ſay? I hope you told him 


| F ſhould hear of it; and that I would never 


meet him again.” 
«© No, 


* n ASA "5-3-1 
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No, no, my dear madam ! Fair and 


ſoftly ; that's always my way: it's the way 
J have got forward all my life. I always 


think of the oak and the willow. My 
motto is, Fe plie et ne romps pas—that's my 


motto.“ 


85 But, Sir, what anſwer did you give 
him? I hope he underſtands that it is an 


| inſult I never ſhall forgive.” 


Why, between friends, my dear madam, 
tho' I deſpiſe Lord Surcheſter as much as 
you can, and think him a very bad man— 
there 1s a little affair between us juſt now, 
that T want him to carry through for me; 


for he has very good borough intereſt ; and 


it will be ſome thouſands in my way, if it 
ſucceeds. But, depend on me, I will take 
care of you. I ſhould not chuſe to make 
ſuch a man my enemy, becauſe there is no 
ſaying what ſuch a man will ſay when pro- 
voked. But I told him in ſo many words 
that you were under my protection, and 

4 that 
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that I mould on no conſideration give up 
my intereſt in you. And on this you may 


— 


The peer hinrfelf was announced at this 
moment; and Peregrina, with an increaſe of 


diſtreſs, retired in haſte before ſhe was ſeen. 


The few hours that were paſſed of this 
day had produced more than their ſhare of 
uneaſineſs to her. She had learnt from Sir 


Edward, that an idea was abroad of her 


being the daughter of Lady Jemima and 
Lord Surcheſter; and now ſhe heard that 
ſhe was purſued by his lordſhip with the 


baſeſt intention. The former ſuggeſtion 
ſhe knew to be idle, and it might exiſt only 
in the wild conceit of the reporter; but 


what ſhe had heard from Mr. Haccombe 


was important; and when ſhe recollected 
that ſhe had no firmer a reliaace, than on 


the honor of a man ſhe had been taught to 
diſtruſt, ſhe became almoſt ſtupified with 


horror. 


C HAF · 
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CHAP. VI. 


Ir was ſome relief to Peregrina's agitated 
mind, to hear, in the courſe of the day, 
that her volunteer guardian—the man 
ſhe was moſt. afraid of, was about to quit 
London for a few days: ſuch a reſpite 
entirely prevented any new diſtreſs from 
him; and ſhe had leiſure at leaſt for ru- 
mination; but rumination could do little 
where there were ſo few firſt principles to 

work on. As an application to Lady Cot- 

tiſbrooke might poſſibly betray her into a 
_ diſcloſure of what had awakened her ſuſ- 

picion, and forfeit the friendſhip of her 

ladyſhip, or whoever elſe might be the 
writer of the myſterious letter, ſhe was, 
on conſideration, fearful of riſquing the 
meaſure, and could only reſolve to wait 
patiently, in hope of the arrival of a ſecond 
monitory epiſtle; but how ſhe was to merit 
Vor. III. C even 
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even that, ſhe was ignorant —ſhe was told 
it depended on herſelf - but how could ſhe 
{quare her conduct by a rule not given her? 
which rule ſhe was nevertheleſs bound to 
obſerve! 


Mes. Haccombe had continued her odd 
behaviour to Miſs Lamorne, with all the 
variation of polite diſpleaſure, till the even- 
ing of the day when Mr. Haccombe went 
into the country, and when at Ranelagh 
Lord Surcheſter's aſſiduities had been ſo 
_ troubleſome, and his tongue fo unreſtrained, 
that, after having warned him not to oblige 
her to reprefent his behaviour to her 
friends, ſhe left that end of the party where 
be was, and getting cloſe to Mrs. Hac- 

combe, ſhe told her ſhe believed Lord 

Surcheſter had drank too much, and the 
wiſhed he might be kept at a diſtance from 
her. Mrs. Haccombe, who had with no 
favorable ſentiments ſeen him thus unne- 
ceſſarily cautious, if it was caution, will- 
* took Peregrina under her protection, 
_- tel 
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telling her it was only people who were 
very much uſed to the world that could 

keep the men in order after dinner. She 
then conſigned her to the care of Mrs. 
Barnby, who had been between Mrs. Hac- 
combe and the earl; and then dexterouſly 
ſlipping herſelf into that place, under pre- 
tence of keeping him away from Miſs 
Lamorne, but in reality to keep him to 
| herſelf, ſhe linked her arm within his, and 


continued thus vigilant in her duty towards 


her protegee all the evening: but Mrs. Barn- 
by could not ſo eaſily brook the removal.— 
She pouted all the night, and would 
{carcely ſpeak to Peregrina. When ſeated 
in the carriage to return home, Miſs La- 
morne made her acknowledgments to Mrs, 
Haccombe for her obliging care, and ex- 
| Preſſed herſelf, without reſerve, very much 
offended at Lord Surcheſter's freedom of 
converſation, which was ſuch-as ſhe never 
before had heard. She felt not at all intimi- 
dated by perceiving that he had the good 
opinion of her protectreſs, who ſeemed de- 

C 2 ſirous 
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firous that all ſhould be attributed to ex- 
ceſs of wine—His lordſhip had zhe beſt 


heart in the world he was a moſt elegant, 


agreeable man; but Miſs Lamorne, in her 
ſituation, was very right to avoid converſa- 
tion with him. The great diſparity of 


their ranks would certainly render any at- 


tention on his part a matter of public no- 
tice :—ſhe certainly could: not be too cau- 
tious;— for though Lord Surcheſter was 


certainly à moſt agreeable man, and ſhe 


herſelf and every other woman of rank 
and faſhion underſtood ſuch rattling be- 
haviour and were accuſtomed to it, yet ſhe 
did not take on herſelf to ſay that his lord- 

ſhip was a bit better than the reſt of the 
world: and it might do an obſcure young 
woman great miſchief to be noticed by 


. 


* 1 believe it can 5 mo ck 


Pein interru pred — — in a 


mouthing t tone. 8 
c « Indeed!” 


| ( i 7 | 
c Indeed!“ faid Mrs. Haccombe, after 
a pauſe that indicated ſupriſe. 


ce No indeed,” replied the niece taunt- 
ingly—** I do not think ſuch a man's no- 
tice is for any body's reputation; and if he 
goes on as he does now, I think Mr. Hac- 
combe ſhould know ag 


" Why, heyday ! % cried the aunt— 
cc Lucy ! what 1s the matter with you 


now 51 


Nothing new, I . you—But I 
ſhall certainly-tell my uncle what was the 
ſubje& of Lord Surcheſter's converſation 
to Miſs Lamorne—it was very little ſhort 
of perſuading her to elope with him.“ 


« Indeed it is very true,” interpoſed 
Peregrina; „and upon my word, my dear 
Mrs. Barnby, I ſhould think myſelf very 
much obliged to you if you would mention 
it to Mr. Haccombe, when he comes 


home; for it grows worſe and worſe.” 
& 3 I think 
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« I think ſo, my dear,” anſwered Mrs. 
Barnby ; I expected every moment to 
ſce you quit us with him.“ 


J hope you had not ſo bad an opinion 


of me,” Miſs Lamorne rejoined. “ hope 


nobody in the world could tempt me to 
depart from decorum in the lighteſt de- 
gree; J am ſure, if 1 know myſelf, 1 


would rather die than do wrong : but, as 


for Lord Surcheſter, it is no merit to be 
deaf to him ; for I think, though I know 
it is only my ignorance, that he 1s the moſt 
diſagreeable man Le ever ſaw.” 


It were alla returned Mrs. 
Barnby, * if all women thought ſo; but 1 
fear there are ſome who are not ſo nice as 
you, and yet ought to be more ſo.” 


Mrs. Haccombe, by Gi theſe laſt 


words to irritate her, took them to herſelf, 
and replied, © You had better not be quite 


ſo free with your tongue, Lucy. 
| | Pere- 


(SY) 


Peregrina now feared a violent quarrel 
between the ladies, of which, though ſhe 
knew not the cauſe, ſhe wiſhed not to wit- 
neſs the progreſs: but' the laſt ſentence 
ſeemed to have awed ſweet Mrs. Barnby, 
and, with a ſort of clumſy addreſs, ſhe pre- 
tended to direct the meaning of what ſhe 
ſaid to ſome other lady with whom Lord 
Surcheſter had flirted—ſhe did not dare 
explain or apologiſe—that wauld have been 
to have avawed the importance of a miſ- 
conception; but ſhe tacked and veered till 
ſhe brought all right again, and they ar- 
rived good friends in Devonſhire-place. 


6 
C HAP. VII. 


Ir was Peregrina's cuſtom, when ready, 
always to be in her place at the hour of 


meals without waiting a meſſage from a ſer- 


vant, a ceremony which ſhe thought ill be- 
came her dependent ſtate; and on the fol- 


| lowing day ſhe had to wait, in company with 


Sir Edward Bergholt, upwards of half an 
hour, while the ladies finiſhed the duties of 
their toilet. A ſervant came in with a meſ- 
ſage from a perſon waiting, who wiſhed to 
have ſeen Mr. Haccombe had he been at 
home; but he being abſent, he had re- 
queſted an audience of Sir Edward, who 
in one of his moping fits was ſunk in one 
corner of the room: he ordered the man 
to be introduced, aud Peregrina was a 
little fearſul leſt it might be ſome one not 
acquainted with his infirmity. She would 
have 


( 


have retired, that at leaſt ſhe might not 
have witneſſed a diſtreſſing ſcene ; but the 
room had but one door, and the ſtranger 
ſtood ſo that ſhe could not conveniently 
paſs him; ſo ſhe ſat down again. 


The man produced from his pocket a 

letter, which he gave to Sir Edward, ſaying 
that he was ordered not to return without 
an anſwer. 


« Who ſent you! . 

c T do not know the gentleman, Sir: 
I am a waiter at the Portland Coffee- 
houſe.” 
c“ And from whom are you to haye an 


anſwer ?---The letter is directed to Mr. 
 Haccombe.” 


I was told, Sir, to bring It here, aid 
to get an amwer.”” > 


But nobody, except the perſon it is 
directed to, 1 erna can give you one? 


and he is out of town.“ 


(6 2 


« I do not know as to that, Sir. I fancy 
you could; for I was bid not to come back 


without one. I fancy it is ſomething in a 
hurry.” 


« Stay; I will ſend it up to Mrs. Hac- 
combe,” faid Sir Edward, ringing the bell. 


He did ſo; but the meſſenger he ſent 


inſtantly returned, and ſaid that his miſtreſs's 
door was locked. She was very buſy, and 


deſired that any body would juſt look at 


the contents of the letter, and ſend an 


anſwer. 


Sir Edward then broke the feal : his brow 
became contracted into its ſevereſt frown : 
his pale color changed to a ſtill more livid 
hue; and his hand ſhook perceptibly. He 
enquired, in an agitated tone and manner, 
where the gentleman who ſent the letter 
was to be found, and then went out with 
the meſſenger, as if to ſeek him. 


No 
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Not long after, the ladies came to the 
dining parlor, and fat. down to dinner, at 
which Sir Edward ſoon rejoined them, 
apologiſing for his abſence by his having 


gone in queſt of a perſon whom he had 


miſſed. No farther enquiry was made, 
and the matter paſſed without comment. 


The buſineſs on which Mr. Haccombe 
had, moſt reluctantly, quitted London, 
was of the electioneering ſpecies, and de- 
tained him longer than was expected, 
or had been hoped. In the mean time, 


life proceeded as uſual in Devonſhire- place. 
Lord Surcheſter was an almoſt inceſſant vi- 
ſitor, and tho' he gave Peregrina little cauſe + 


to complain of his behaviour, his paſſion 
for her was not totally concealed. Sir Ed- 
ward Bergholt was as inceſſant a torment 
to Mrs. Haccombe, who ſeemed to find 
ſome pleaſure in venting the ill humor he 
excited, on Peregrina, till ſhe began to 
think ſeriouſly of it. Still, however, ſhe 
was of all her parties, and had nothing to 

C 6 | endure 
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endure but a waywardneſs of temper, per- 
ops" not to be conquered. 


There came a letter by the pol directed 
for Miſs Lamorne. She made no doubt 
that it was from her goed genius, but the 
writer ſcarcely deſerved the dignified ap- 
pellation ; for it was from Mr. Haccombe 
himſelf, who thought proper on paper to 
renew thoſe proteſtations of attachment his 
rongue was ſo prone to; and he had in- 
dulged himſelf through three pages in ex- 
preſſions of paternal regard, which the 
infuſion of ſuſpicion had depreciated much 
in the eſtimation of the reader. 


The following day was more propitious, 
and, when alone, ſhe received this ſecond Z 
letter from Oxford. 


« You have ſecured for ever my friend- 
ſhip and eſteem; and it ſhall be my ſole 
care to protect you. Continue to act as 
you have done. Shew no ſuſpicion. Let 
your 


e 
your reaſon be vigilant, but let your heart 
be at eaſe, 


« My art tells me you are puzzled and 
alarmed at Mrs. Haccombe's caprice of 
humor. Unleſs I am miſtaken, it has a 
deep foundation. Her character is depo- 
fited in the hands of the earl her friend: he 


is tired of the charge. She has been ap- 


prehenſive that the world and her huſband 
would hear too much : to blind both, ſhe 
permits his lordſhip's attention to you. He 
has embraced the opportunity ; but, be- 

lieve my infallible art, his love returns no 
more to her. He is poor. I know ſhe ſup- 
plies him with money ; but you are his 
preſent idol. Avoid him, as you would a 


ſerpent. He is a 8 ſtalking 1 in ſo- 


ciety. e \ 


Do not, to relieve yourſelf from Mrs. 
Haccombe's pettiſhneſs, confide in Mrs. 
Barnby. She is as bad as any one of the 
trio. I cannot fathom all her arts: my 
{kill 
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Kill fails me there. But 1 know ſhe angles 


for all male hearts—ſhe has none of her 


OWN. 


ec That ſtrange medley of ſenſe and non- 
ſenſe, the nurſling baronet, merits your 


compaſſion, and can never excite your fear 
or rouſe your caution. He has been hardly 


treated. His blunt fincerity may be uſeful 
to you: - converſe with him when you can, 
and bear with his follies as charity de- 
mands :. they can hurt no. one. 


« What you thought of, with regard to 
truſting Lady Cottiſbrooke, was judicious ; 


the rejection of your ſcheme ſtill more ſo. 
She is not at all connected with me, but 


ſhe is one to whoſe affection I could ſafely 
conſign you. She is an exemplary woman, 


but not always able to diſtinguiſh her du- 


ties. She is wrong in urging the match 
between her ſon Hamilton and Harriet 
Aſſington; for money is not happinefs :— 
yet ſhe thinks juſtly, that wedded poverty 
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is miſery, and I cannot blame her. You 
may truſt the Aſſingtons, as much as you 
will find occaſion to truſt them; but they 
will prove fair-weather friends, if you go 
too far. 


66 ſhall never flatter you, but I will al- 
ways commend you when you deſerve it: 
—with the ſame freedom I ſhall always 
animadvert. I found, with ſorrow, that 


your ſenſes were a little intoxicated with 
the follies and flatteries of the town—I fee, 


with pleaſure, your improvement in ſteadi- 
neſs. While you retain your candor, you 


can never greatly err; but remember, Pe- 


regrina Lamorne, that the ſituation you 


are in is not your own. I do not pretend 


to an inveſtigation of your origin, but I 


have reaſon to believe there is ſome myſtery 
in it: be it as it may, you can do yourſelf 


no harm by adapting your mind to hard- 
ſhip. I cannot conceive that the friendſhip 


of the family you are now in can laſt. The 


men love you—the women are jealous of 
"2 you. 
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you. When the former feel diſappointed, 
they will cool in their attachment, and 
leave you to your fate. But this will 


ſcarcely appeaſe the female demons: your 


removal may follow. Keep yourſelf, there- 
fore, armed for ſuch a ſhock; and, while 
vou make your advantage of your preſent 
: g , be prepared in an inſtant to refign 
* depend on the care of your _ 
 Goop: Grxius.“ 


The uſeful caution contained in this let- 
ter ſcarcely atoned to Peregrina for the 
miſery ſhe felt in being thus deprived, one 
by one, of the ſupports the had relied on 


in the kindneſs of her ſuppoſed friends; 
and when, to divert the melancholy it had 


produced, ſhe betook herſelf to her eaſe]; 


and tried to give effe& to Hebe's graceful 


hand, her thoughts reverted with a ſtrong 


ſpring to her ſad condition, and tears ob- 


ſecuring her fight, ſhe fat down to weep 
forgetful that ſhe might be interrupted : 
and interrupted ſhe'was almoſt immediately 


„%  Y; oy 0 
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by Sir Edward, whoſe impertinent inqui- 


ſitiveneſs her recent admonition could 
hardly induce her to endure. He told her, 
in plain terms, that ſhe was a fool for cry- 
ing, let the cauſe be what it would, and 
pointed out ſome of the happieſt and moſt 
thoughtleſs of thoſe who frequented the 
houſe as more melancholy objects than 
herſelf. Then he broke out into a mourn- 
ful apoſtrophe to his own fate; and when 


he grew rational, and the uniſon of his 


ſorrow affected her, he began capering 
about the room, and went off. 


When the firſt impreſſions this letter had 
made on her mind were a little blunted, 
her imagination could not confine itſelf to 
the ſmall circle of intelligence her corre- 


| ſpondent allowed her. She again buſied 


herſelf in gueſſing at the author; but ſhe 
was as far off as ever, and the hint relative 
to her having thought of Lady Cottiſbrooke 
ſtartled her. She bewildered herſelf anew, 
and gave the matter up in deſpair. 

— Mr. 
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Mr. Haccombe returned, and abſence 
having raiſed his fondneſs into ardor, he 
fought a private audience of Peregrina at 
the firſt opportunity. After a thouſand 
enquiries and effuſions of joy, he revealed 
to her a little project he had formed for her 
advantage: this was no other than the 
making a ſettlement on her out of his own 
private fortune. The annual ſum he urged 
her to accept was no leſs than five hundred 
pounds; and the only condition he annexed 
to it was, that ſhe ſhould not marry without 
his conſent :—a reſtriction which entirely | 
rendered her his ſlave, while it ſeemed to 


place her only in the light of a daughter. 


But Peregrina was made cautious by the | 

revelations ef her ſecret monitor; and 
though Mr. Haccombe's generoſity aſto- 
niſhed, it could not influence her. With 
due expreſſions of gratitude, ſhe declined. 
the obligation ; but it was in-a way that left 
him at a loſs to gueſs at her motive, and 
rather fearful ſhe had too much ſagacity. 

| His 
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His kindneſs, however, was not diminiſhed, 


and, even when with his family, he ſeemed 


to have leſs command over his fondneſs 


than ever. 


Whether it was this incaution which Lord 
Surcheſter had obſerved, or the increaſing 
violence of his love that prompted it, did 
not appear ; but the next morning ſhe had 
a letter from the earl, in which he expli- 
citly offered her his hand. She could not 
heſitate a moment what anſwer ſhe ſhould 
return, for ſhe had no idea of marriage 
without love, or of love without eſteem ; 
but, having before talked on the ſubject 


of his lordſhip's attachment with Mr. Hac- 


combe, ſhe thought it proper that he ſhould 
be made acquainted with this new offer. 
Her judgment told her ſhe riſqued nothing 
by this confidence: ſhe therefore ſent the 
note to him, and with it the anſwer ſhe de- 
ſigned to return. It was an unmollified 


refuſal; and Mr, Haccombe haſtened to 
Fn | * 
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her in perſon, to expreſs his Approbirien 
and admiration. 4 | 


In a leſs time than ſhe had before waited, 
ſhe received from Oxford a third Wy; * to 
this import: 


« I An certain you may be truſted to 
your own prudence ;. and from a cloud that 
hangs over your horoſcope, I greatly fear 
you will need to exert the. whole of it. 
Through this cloud, no aid of optics al- 
lows me to penetrate. I muſt therefore re- 
queſt you, if you can do it ſecretly, to 
write to me a full account of your ſituation, 
fince Mr. Haccombe's return; and I ſhall 
be the better able to guide you.] ſee a 
myſterious aſpect, which you can doubtleſs 
* 


« Direct your letter to Ami Bonange, 
| Felt. office, Oxford. 


&« Add 


( 69 ) 

« Add to the account J aſk you, as much 
as you chuſe to reveal of your own fituation 
particularly tell me whether any man is 
as yet honored with your love. It will be 


more for your benefit to be unreſerved to- 


wards me, than to ſuffer me to diſcover, 
by my art, what I aſk. I defire not to in- 
trench on your prudence or your promiſes; 
but what you are at liberty to reveal, reveal 
undoubting, to your | 

| Goop Genivs.” 


Peregrina was delighted with the oppor- 
tunity offered her, of writing in return to 
theſe friendly letters. She conſidered her 
ſecret friend as indeed her tutelar deity, 
and referring all her actions to his or her 


approbation, ſhe wiſned nothing concealed. 


But this partial knowledge again con- 
founded her; and, but for the date, ſhe 
would have been perſuaded it was ſome 
one very near her, to whom ſhe was thus 
indebted, 


She 


079 


She ſeized the firſt opportunity for writ- 
ing; and, after expreſſing her ſtrong ſen- 
ſations of gratitude for tl protection ſhe 
had experienced, ſhe gave a ſuccinct ac- 
count of Mr. Haccombe's generous offer, 
and Lord Surcheſter's more dazzling pro- 
poſal, and of the reception ſhe had given 
to both. She then proceeded: 


cc To reveal as much as I could, would 
be to forfeit your regard, by infringing on 
my promiſe. I can tell but little of my 
origin; but that little would offend, if 
revealed. I am therefore filent; and, 


- conſcious of the diſadvantages I labor 


under, I ſubmit in ſilence to a Ine 
fate. 


« My heart? is free—no'one of worth has 
as yet laid claim to itz and now it behoves 
me to take good care of it. I am too 1388 
to love. 


«© What 


C79 3 
&© What is defigned me, I know not; 
but Mrs. H. and Mrs. B. are much clofeted 
together, and look with no benignity on 
me. I hear that Mr. H. is going into the 
north with Lord S. and that Mrs, H. then 


goes down to their country - houſe near 
Meopham in Kent. She expreſſed, with 


more than uſual kindneſs, her with for my 


accompanying her thither; and I, ſup- 
| poſing you would chuſe it, acquieſced.—I 


truſt you have no view but that you avow 
—my ſecurity ; for, believe me, ſhould I 
find that you are endeavouring to make me 
diſtruſt others, that I may be at laſt duped 
by you, I ſhall make uſe of all the ſagacity 
you have taught me, againſt yourſelf. 


£ Our time, while we remain in London, 
is portioned out into a variety of engage- 
ments. I hear of nothing farther. 


] have thus, whoſoever you are, obey- 
ed you, in the fincerity of my heart, and 
g with 


| ( 72 ) 
with an earneſt defire to do right. Whether 
I am juſtified in replying to you, or even 
in liſtening to you, I know not ; but, for 
Heaven's ſake, think how cruel it would 
be to deceive 


The 7 ate and inexperienced 
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CHAP. 


or 
d 
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CHAP, VIII. 


In a few days, and before ſhe had again 
heard from Oxford, Mr. Haccombe and 
the earl departed ; and immediate prepa- 
rations were made for removing to Belle- 
yue-park. It ſeemed intended that the 
family ſhould remain there ſome months : 
for the waggon was laden with the baggage, 
and Peregrina was directed to take with her 
all her clothes, &c. With ſome regret ſhe | 
quitted London and her maſters for a new 
ſituation, where ſhe felt as if the ſhould be 
more entirely in the power of thoſe ſhe was 
with : but Mrs. Haccombe talked largely 


of pleaſures to be enjoyed, and of viſits to 


the ſea coaſt ; and in theſe ſhe Nn 
herſelf ſome gratification. 


vo >D = 


( 74 ) 

The three ladies travelled in the coach 
with four horſes, poſtillions, outriders, &c. 
all in Ayle: the coachman drove the houſe. 
keeper and the lady's maid in the phaëton: 
poſt-chaiſes, filled with the other ſervants, 
made up a grand retinue. Sir Edward 

went on horſeback, attended by his own 
man. The party dined at Dartford, and 
reached Bellevue in the evening. 


Whatever reſtrictions the contracted 
ſpace allotted to dwellings in London had 
laid on oriental taſte and profuſion, were 
here abundantly atoned for; and Peregrina 

was again aſtoniſhed and delighted at the 
"grandeur. of the apartments, which formed 
a climax of expence. Whatever in other 
leſs opulent manſions was filvered, was here 
Floer : the furniture was compoſed of ma- 
' terials almoſt too delicate for perfonal 
wear: the moſt expenſive china was in 
common uſe; the floors, the carpets, the 
hangings, the ſaſhes, the cielings, the draw- 
JEL | | Ain 


Us 


( 75 ) 
ing rooms, the chambers, the kitchens, 
could not be conveniently more expenſive 
than they were made. Mirrors imported 
from France, chimney-pieces from Italy, 
and every treaſure of the Indies, were here 


in laviſh frequency; but Peregrina was 


aſtoniſhed to ſee, in the large collection of 
pictures, not one that could be called good 


—and in the library, not a book that would 


move 


It was the occupation of her firſt morn- 
ing to ramble about this immenſe building. 
which indeed, externally, could boaſt little 


more than its length of brick-work and the 


number of its windows. The houſekeeper, 


J cwelling with the reflection of her maſter's 


wealth, ſhewed her the worked muſlin 
hangings of the beſt bed, trimmed with 
lace, and the gilt dreſſing plate; and Pere- 


grina thought herſelf deep in the Arabian 
Night's eee, 


D 2 | This 


C3960) 

This houſe had been raiſed from the 
ground by its preſent poſſeſſor, at an expence Þ 
not far ſhort of fourſcore thouſand pounds; 
and, without an heir to enjoy it after him, ; 
he had ſet his heart on its perfection, which 5 
it had not yet attained, nor was it at pre- 


ſent prudent to continue his magnificent 
plans; for, deep as was his purſe, he had | 


found the means of ſhrinking it; and, not- 
withſtanding his having diſcontinued play, 
he had perceived that, fince he had re- 
turned to London from Bath, he had ſpent Þ 
at a fearful rate. Mrs. Haccombe had | 
bad occaſion for large ſums ;—he was not in 
the habit of refuſing ; and his friend the | 
earl had, to be ſure, had as much as he 
could conveniently ſpare but the con- 
tract would make all good. 


Mrs. Haccombe, extremely fatigued with 
the journey, and /evee7 Mrs. Barnby, always | 
anxious for her aunt's eaſe, remained the 


greateſt part of this day together, and with- 
out 


Cx) 


out other company. Sir Edward came little 
in Peregrina's way ; and ſhe, delighted with 
the beautiful garden and the circumjacent 
prof] pect, wiſhed they might remain for 
ever in peace and quietneſs at Bellevue. 


At ſupper, Mrs. Haccombe communi- 


7 | cated the plan of pleaſure for the next day. 


It was devoted to a dinner on board a ſhip 
then at Graveſend, and of which Captain 
Millis, a frequent viſitor in Devonſhire— 
place, and no ſmall favorite with the lady 
of the houſe, was the commander. Mrs. 
Barnby repreſented the ſcheme as highly 
delightful; and Peregrina was not diſpoſed 
to depreciate it in idea. She heard there 


vas to be a large party; and ſhe liked the 


novelty of ſuch an entertainment. 
Am aſked, mama ?” ſaid Sir Edward. 


« ] wiſh you would leave off that fooliſh 


cuſtom of calling me mama No, you are 


not aſked.” | 
D 3 «© But 


. 1 
„But I ſhall go,” he muttered ; “ or ! 
am ſure you will all behave very ill.“ Ez 


L 


I had rather you would ſtay away, sir. 


„ believe ſo; but I ſhall not humor 8 
vun. cs, | a: MM. 


At this period of the incipient ſquabble, 
a ſervant threw open the door, and an- 
nounced Captain Courtland, who, covered 
with duſt and very much fatigued, excuſed 
himſelf for his abrupt entrance, by ſaying 
he was on his road from Margate, where 
his mother was; and, finding it too late 
to get on to town that night, he had come 
to . a *» | | | 


Mrs. 8 delighted even with 
the diſtant tinkle of nobility, gave him a 
moſt gracious reception, and inſiſted on his 
remaining with them the next day, and 
partaking their amuſement: to which he 
made no objection. Sir Laune, with 
3 whom 


L 


7 
1 
1 
* 
5 
> 
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(7 768): 

whom he was, in town, on a footing of 
the cloſeſt intimacy, now choſe not to be- 
ſtow any notice on him, but, as if diſpleaſed 
with his entrance, withdrew early to reſt ; 
and Peregrina, who thought the captain 
took more notice of her. than the aunt and 
niece. would approve, ſoon followed. 


Mrs. Barnby, it is probable, did not 
think 1t prudent to give the young people 
much opportunity of converſation the. next 
morning; for ſhe was uncommonly liberal 
of her company to Miſs Lamorne, and 
ſcarcely loſt ſight of her for a moment till 
they went to dreſs. As they had a diſtance of 
eight miles to go, and were to dine at four 
o'clock, they ſet out earlier than their uſual ' 
hour. The ladies were in the carriage, the 
gentlemen on horſeback ; and with all the 
forms and accommodations uſed on ſuch 
occaſions, they were received by Captain 
Millis in the great cabin. | 


„ The 


( 80 ) 

The party confiſted of fourteen perſons, 
three of whom were very genteel young 
women. After a very good dinner, ſome 
hints were dropped in converſation, which 
led Peregrina to believe that theſe young 
perſons were going the ſhip's voyage. On 
enquiring of one of them, ſhe learnt that 
they had embarked for Bombay, whither 
the veſſel was bound, and that they went 
without an intention or with of returning 
to their native country : their heads were 
full of men and money; and they had 
thought on the ſubject till they had loſt all 
delicacy in talking of it 


Peregrina could not but recolle&t how 
nearly ſhe had been in their ſituation ; and 
this circumſtance made her curious to learn 
how far her ideas of the buſineſs correſ- 
ponded with the reality. Theſe ladies were 
all nieces to the captain of the ſhip; and 
having from their infancy been accuſtomed 
to think of Bombay, and to long for 

caſtern OR they were delighted with 
| being 
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being thus far on their road to their wiſhes: 
they therefore deſcribed every circumſtance 
as charming ; but they could in no way 
qualify that one inſuperable obſtacle, that 
they muſt marry men they ſcarcely knew z 
and ſtill Peregrina remained diſgufted, 


It was a ſerene evening, and the ſcene 


was uncommonly beautiful, Mrs. Hac- 


combe talked of ſtaying late, for the plea- 
ſure of being on the water by moonlight ; 
and Miſs Lamorne, very well pleaſed with 
her new acquaintances, goſſiped with them 
apart, Sir Edward was upon deck, leaning 
over the ſide of the veſſel in deep abſtrac- 


tion; and Captain Courtland, almoſt as 


vacant, fat at a diſtance, while Mrs. Hac- 
combe and Mrs. Barnby flirted with the 
remaining gentlemen of the party, and were 
not two minutes in a place. Prefently Sir 
Edward declared his intention of going 


home; Mrs. Haccombe ſeemed pleaſed, 


and tried to perſuade Courtland to go with 
him; but he ſaid he had thoughts of going 
. to 


( 3# } 
to town by water, leaving his horſe at 
Bellevue till his return. This was not op- 
poſed. Mrs. Haccombe and Mrs. Barnby 
ſauntered about and remained out of fight, 
till Peregrina began to think they had been 
long abſent. She had juſt ſaid to one of 
the young ladies that ſhe would ſeek them, 
when Courtland entered - the cabin with 
Captain Millis; and, as if continuing a 
converſation which had agitated him, ſaid, 


e Lou are at liberty now, Sir, to put 
what queſtions you pleaſe to this lady.” 


Peregrina, alarmed at this ſolemnity, 
aſked haſtily, Where is Mrs. Haccombe?” 


c She is gone,” replied Courtland with 
ee 

6 Goad heaven! gone ? Where i is Mrs. 
Barnby zu 


' « Gone with her,” faid Courtland. — 
cc But do not be alarmed, Madam; you 
| are 


09 


© * „ # + 


continued 5" to the young ladies — Gap 
tain Millis, 50 to ſpeak in private with Miſs 


Lamorne ?” 
* On no account! ! ” ſaid Peregrina baſ- 
tily but firmly. © I will not hear 2094 


Captain Courtland, 88 


2 Stay, madam,” interpoſed Millis : 
« Jet me aſk you a few queſtions. —Ts it not 
true, that. you wiſh to get out of Englanfs 
and go to mans > * 


9 By no means,” ſhe anſwer ed. 


« But is it not your wiſe ft TD to do 
o 


bad 1 do not underſtand you.” 


_ Pray leave us He a few minutes,” 
ſaid, Canin Ae to the four preſent. 


Pas was too much e to 
oppoſe it. He ſhut the cabinr door, and 
. her hand, ſaid bluntly, but not in- 

D 6 timidatingly, 


TE 
timidatingly, © I am told by Mrs. Hac- 
combe, young lady, that you are too great 
a favorite with her huſband, and that you 
have not been quite ſo prudent as you 
ſhould have been. She ſeems intereſted for 
you, and wiſhes your indiſcretions ſhould 
be forgotten, and this aukward attachment 
broken by a trip to the Indies, where I dare 
ſay your pretty perſon will ſoon make your 
fortune. It was therefore, as 1 have a great 
friendſhip for Mrs. Haccombe, ſettled be- 
tween us that you ſhould be left here in this 
way ; and I am ſure nothing can have been 
better planned or executed. I would not 
have done ſo much for any one elſe ; but I 
had a very good character of you, in all 
but this point. I aſſure you, I run ſome 
riſque for your ſake.” . 


« You are either, Sir,” ſaid Peregrina, 
undaunted and provoked, ** very wicked 
or very weak. deſire Captain Courtland 
may come in.“ 


Courtland , 
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„ 
Courtland, who had not quitted the _ 
inſtantly entered. 


She defired md Millis' to repeat the 


calumny he had uttered, 


She then aſked Cornet, whether he 


could believe that Mrs. Haccombe had 
propagated ſuch a report. 


He replied in the affirmative; and Millis 
broke out into a laugh of ſarcaſm and tri- 
umph. 


She believed the whole a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt her, and ſoppoſed Courtland deep 


in it. 


He begged her to be calm, and to allow 
him a few words in private, without which 
it was impoſſible he could in any way ſerve 
her, 


Millis, finding ſhe was filent, withdrew ; 
and ws mm having ſeated her in a chair, 
| began 


( 6 ) 
began to ſpeak. in a manner that indicated 


very ſtrong emotion ; while ſhe, almoſt 
breathleſs, impatiently liſtened. 


“J have been employed, ſaid he, 
cc Madam, in a moſt extraordinary manner 
to ſerve you. Read that letter,” continued 
he, taking a letter from his pocket-book. 


cc Read it to me-—] cannot ſee.” 


He began: Los no time, Hamilton 
Courtland, in conjecturing who I may be, 
or what is my authority; but inſtantly pre- 
pare, as a man of honor, a gentleman, and 
a ſoldier, to reſcue one of the moſt amiable 
creatures in the world from one of hell's 
blackeſt demons.—A. word eſcaping you, 
h renders the ſcheme abortive. 1 5 


£152 2609 ne e . 
« Haccombe's wife is jealous of Pere- 
grina Lamorne; but it is on Surcheſter's 
account. He is away; and I have reaſon 


to believe it is a concerted plan, that this 
| friendleſs 


( 07.) 

friendleſs angel ſhall be enticed, as to a 
party of pleaſure, on Wedneſday, on board 
Millis's ſhip at Graveſend. My. {kill de- 
ceives me, if ſhe is not there to be left, to 
go the voyage to Bombay. Whether 
Millis is deceived, or. aiding, I know not; 
but I charge you, unleſs you would be 
ſcouted on earth and in heaven, be at 
Haccombe's, at Bellevue, on Tueſday 
night : try to get to the ſpeech of the dear 
girl; if you cannot, mingle in the banquet 
of the next day ; and when ſhe finds herſelf 
betrayed, ſtep forward to her reſcue. A 
few high words will frighten Millis: ſeize 
Peregrina ; conduct her to your mother; 
but I charge you, Hamilton, as you value 
your ſoul, conſign her to her care the ſpot- 
leſs ſaint you find her. Regard her only 
as a diſtreſſed fellow creature. Be humane 
be a man of honor; and applauding an- 
gels ſhall record thy virtue. | 


“ Failing of your purpoſe, haſten in- 
ſtantly to the India-houſe, Spread an alarm 
— ſend 


( 88 ) 
—ſend even an expreſs to old Haccombe 
himſelf—raiſe heaven and earth; but ſave 


Peregrina. 


Is Prepare your mother to receive her — 


ſhe will not berray us.” 


Wen felt encouraged. She aſked 
Courtland how he came by that letter. He 
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ſaid, he received it at Margate by the poſt. | 


She gueſſed it came from Oxford ; but 
keeping her thoughts ſecret, ſhe begged 
to know how Captain Courtland meant to 
act. 7 135 


Can you aſk ?” he replied.—“ Millis 


willing to give you up. I have a letter 
from my mother to you. She waits at 
Northfleet for you, and will immediately, 
and moſt gladly, take you home.“ 


Lady 


I ſuppoſe is duped, and he will be very | 


(i 892 ) 
Lady Cottiſbrooke's letter contained 
every conſolation Peregrina could receive. 


7 She felt deeply the generoſity of Hamilton, 


and was now only anxious to hear how 
Millis was diſpoſed. It required ſome 
time, and ſome argument, to beat out of 
his ſalt-water head the idea Mrs. Haccombe 
had at firſt ſet afloat in it, and he would for 
near half an hour accede no farther than to 
a reference to his employer herſelf. But 
Hamilton would hear of nothing that 
ſhould detain Peregrina. He talked fiercely 
and familiarly of his friends in the Direction; 
and Millis at length ſaw, for he knew 
Courtland's rank and connex1ons, that a 


peaceable acquieſcence was his wiſeſt part, 


though from his reluctance it was fairly to 
be inferred, that he expected to have been 
well paid for his trouble in conducting the 
young lady to Bombay. 1 


The conteſt ended, Peregrina, worn to 
extremity with the agitation and terror ſhe 


had 


(90). 
had undergone, haſtened Hamilton to de- 


part. Stay,” ſaid Millis: “ if you are 


to go, you may as well take all your rubbiſh 
with you.“ He then called ſome of his 
men, and gave orders for the boat and for 
Miſs Lamorne's trunks, which, to her great 


ſurpriſe, the provident care of Mrs. Hac- 
combe had contrived ſhould be ee on 


board __ her, 
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CHAP. IX. 


THEY were ſoon on ſhore , and Court- 
land procuring a poſt-chaiſe, while Pere- 
grina took out of her trunks the little ſhe 
wanted, that the reſt might come by ſea to 
her at Margate, they ſet off together for 


Z the Queen's Head at Northfleet, which in 


leſs than half an hour they reached ; and 


there found Lady Cottiſbrooke alone, wait- 
ing in the greateſt anxiety. She received 


Peregrina as [he would have done a daugh- 
ter. They ſpent the night where they 
were; and, ſetting off the next morning 
in her ladyſhip's carriage for Margate, 
they reached her houſe early in the even- 
ing. Lady Almerina Delaford either would 
not, or could not, diſguiſe her vexation at 


Lady Cottiſbrooke's returning too late to 
dreſs for the ball at the rooms, Lady Eſſex 


aſked 


1 
aſked a thouſand fooliſh queſtions; and Pe- 


regrina was glad to eſcape, under pretence 


of fatigue. 


Lady Cottiſbrooke ſeized the firſt oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking alone to Peregrina: She 
expreſſed, in the kindeſt terms, the intereſt 
ſhe felt for her, and congratulated herſelf 
that an accident, by which Miſs Lamorne 
had not effentially ſuffered, and-which muſt 
ſerve to convinee her how improper a pro- 
tectreſs Mrs. Haccombe was, had put it in 
her power to offer her an abode in her houſe, 


as long as ſhe could make it agreeable to 


her. Lady Cottiſbrooke told her ſhe had 


had an eye to ſome inevitable neceſſity of a 


breach, ever ſince the appearance of the 
calumnious paragraphs in the public pa- 
pers, and explained ſo fully their veiled 
meaning, that Peregrina could not but be 
anxious leſt ſhe too ſhould have ſuffered in 
her reputation. Her ladyſhip quieted her 
fears on this head, and aſſured her that her 
quitting thus abruptly the family ſhe had 

been 
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been with, would be the ſevereſt cenſure 
that could be paſſed on them ; and that 
ſhould Mr. Haccombe, whoſe penchant for 
her was more than ſuſpected by the world, 
reſent his wife's conduct, and again offer 


her his protection and friendſhip, ſhe would 


oppoſe his w.ſh with all the authority Miſs 
Lamorne would entruſt her with. 


In the regard of ſuch a woman as Lady 
Cottiſbrooke, Peregrina ſaw advantages, 
though leſs glittering, far more valuable 
than any Devonſhire-place had afforded 
her, or Bellevue promiſed her; and ſhe 
gladly accepted the condeſcending affection 
offered her. 


It was her intention, at her firſt leiſure, 
to write again to Oxford ; but ſhe was an- 
ticipated, the morning after her arrival, by 
a letter dated from thence, and n 
theſe words: 


«© YouR 


T2 

c Your candid anſwer, my Peregrina, 
was every thing I could wiſh, and has con- 
vinced me my care for you is well beſtowed 
and accepted. Do not for a moment en- 
tertain an unjuſt ſuſpicion. I would ſacri- 
fice myſelf, ere I would injure you. It has 
been my good fortune once to reſcue you— 
it ſhall be my future ſtudy to preſerve you. 


«© You haveeſcaped from a ſet of people, 
the depravity of whoſe hearts you cannot 
yet know; but a ſhort time may develope 
It, 

© To my certain knowledge, that eaſtern 
ſenſualiſt Haccombe had no view in his 
Kindneſs to you, but the adding you to his 
ſeraglio; and finding your principles ſuch 


as would not admit of an immediate con- 


nexion, I am perſuaded, he encouraged that 
bankrupt, lord's aſſiduities to his wife, in 
hopes of obtaining a divorce, and ſetting 
325 in her place. 


% Mrs. 


hn. AM. | 
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Mrs. Haccombe and her niece were 
overheard plotting the ſcheme of leaving 
you with Captain Millis. 


© But the moſt extraordinary matter, 
and that from which you had the moſt to 
apprehend, is this: — An application was 
made a ſhort time ago to Mr. Haccombe, 
by a perſon of rather a good appearance, 
but of intellects and education ſo entirely 


Triſh, that his meaning was ſcarcely intel- 
ligible. He enquired if there was not in 


the family a young miſs, about ſeventeen 


or eighteen years of age, with brown hair, 
a very pretty mouth and hands, and who 
was very much grown ſince be laſt ſaw her. 
Subjoined to this odd enquiry, was an inti- 


mation that if the conduct of the young mi/s 
in queſtion had been reſpectable, ſhe would 
ſoon be claimed. by ſome friends who knezw 


nM of ver. 


00 A your 3 I took every 7 poſſible 
method to obtain an interview with this 
2 Hibernian, 


| A 
Hibernian, but it was out of my power; 1 
could only procure a fight of Haccombe's 
reply, of which I ſend you a copy. 


© SIR, - 

©In anſwer to hat 's, Which met 

© me on my return to town, I have only to 
* ſay, that, if by the perſon you enquire 
© after, you mean Miſs Lamorne, ſhe is un- 
© der my protection, and needs not the at- 
© tention of any other friend. I have reaſon 
© to believe her perfectly contented with 
© her ſituation in my houſe, and with my 
© attachment to her. I mean to make a 
© permanent ſettlement on her, to ſecure 
© her againſt any accident to me, and am, 
5 Sir, 
© Your 200 faithful and moſt 

© obedient humble ſervant, 


Is AAc HAccouBE. 


ce This letter was directed to Mr. Geoghe- 


gan: perhaps 2 may be of your acquaint- 
ance. 
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ance. Uſe your diſcretion, as to the ſteps 


you ſhall take in conſequence of it. 


« You are now, 1 truſt, in ſafety ; but 
ſtill, admit no one to your confidence.— 


Write to me freely; for you will never re- 


pent diſcloſing ſuch a heart as your's to 


your 
Goop GENIUS, 


« P. S, To be nearer you, I have re- 
moved to Canterbury. Direct, as before, 
to the Poſt- office there. 


The contents of this letter were more 
aſtoniſhing than thoſe of the preceding; 
and Peregrina, while ſhe was thankful for 
the inviſible protection ſhe enjoyed, was 


| yet very much hurt to find that it had not 


been in the power of her good genius to 


| hinder ſo groſs a calumny, as Mr. Hac- 
combe's billet contained, from reaching 


its deſtination. She was. not lopg at a loſs 


do recollect who it was that had made the 


Tor. HL E application. 
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application. She remembered her old 
friend Dennis, Mr. Byram's ſervant: ſhe 
knew, that though he had been diſcharged 
with the other ſupernumerary domeſtics, 
Lady Jemima had entertained thoughts of 
hiring him to accompany her to England, 
if ſhe reſolved on that meaſure ; and ſhe 
flattered herſelf that her ladyſhip had taken 
up good reſolutions in her favour, that what 
ſhe had heard againſt her was as falſe as the 
aſperſions of herſelf, and that her regard 
wanted only a proof of her deſert. 


On this ſuppoſition therefore, the wrote 
immediately to Canterbury, requeſting her 
good genius if poſſible, to procure her ſuch 
intelligence of Lady Jemima Bycam as 
2 enable her to undeceive her. 


To this ſhe had an en reply, de- 
terring her from making any application to 
Lady Jemima, who was repreſented as be- 
neath her regard, and utterly unlikely to 
have made the enquiry. But her incagnito 
friend 
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| friend-comforted her by ſaying he had cau- 


{ed one of his or her miniſters to write at the 
bottom of Mr. Haccombe's reply, a poſiuve 
contradiction of the inſinuation it contained, 
and a requeſt for an interview, to which he 
had received no anſwer. 


Peregrina was forced to give up what- 
ever hopes ſhe had conceived from this cir- 


cumſtance, and to reſt contented under the 
voluntary protection offered her. She had 


become ſoaccuſtomed to the correſpondenee 
of Ami Bonange, that ſhe was no longer cu- 
rious to know whom the deſignation meant; 
and where ſhe now was placed, ſhe had a. 


bundance of comforts to be grateful for. 


Lady Cottiſbrooke had, as ſoon as Pe- 


regrina recovered from the alarm of her re- 


moval, given her to underſtand that ſhe re- 


ceived her on the terms of a viſitor, and 
that, as her eldeſt ſon and Lady Almerina 


Delaford would probably in the enſuing 
winter marry, and quit her, ſhe looked for- 
E 2 ward 
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ward with pleaſure to the addition Miſs 
Lamorne's company would be in their fa- 
mily ſociety. She hinted at Lady Eſſex's 
aweak Nate of health, by which ſhe meant ; 
the weakne/s of her faculties, though her 
maternal delicacy made her find a peri- 
phraſis for the calamity ; and ſuggeſting, 
with a ſigh, that when Hamilton Courtland 
and Harriet Aſſington were united, ſhe 
ſhould want ſome one to ſupply the place 
of her children, ſhe complimented her 
young friend ſo far as to ſay ſhe ſhould feel 
great comfort in meriting her affection. 


« ] have no right, deareſt Madam,” re- 
plied Peregrina, with the tears gliſtening on 
her eye-laſnes, to ſuch tenderneſs : I am 
thrown on the world ; and I ought rather to 


ſeek a livehhood than to avail myſelf of your ; 


goodneſs. If your Ladyſhip could find me 
a ſituation in your family where I had ſome 
duty to diſcharge, I ſhould feel ſtill happier. 
It very ill becomes me to hve in idleneſs.“ 


She 


| 1 

She burſt into tears as ſhe pronounced 
theſe words, recollecting what had been 
her hard fate. Lady Cottiſbrooke, with 
great compaſſion tried to cheer her; and 
that her feelings might not be hurt by a 
| weight of obligation, ſhe propoſed to her 
that ſhe ſhould endeavour to make Lady 
Effex apply to ſome accompliſhments ſhe 
was deficient in. Her Ladyſhip concluded 
what ſhe propoſed, by ſaying that ſhe would 
always have Miſs Lamorne conſidered as 
her ſiſter, and that if ſhe availed herſelf of 
ber talents, it was only in conſideration to 
her amiable delicacy.— No ſtipend was 
therefore to be thought on; but Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke's kind expreſſions left no room to 
doubt her generoſity. 


Lady Almerina Delaford's pride was now 
the only perceptible impeCiment to Pere- 
grina's eaſe; but as this ſhewed itſelf chiefly 
in contempt, and was ſure to meet Lady 
Cottiſbrooke's reprehenſion, it gave her 
a little uncaſineſs. Hamilton Courtland went 
| E 3 | to 
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to jom his regiment in a few days after Pe- 
regrina became his mother's gueſt. The 
Miſs Aſſingtons were expected down early 
in July, to pay a viſit of a few weeks to 
Lady Cottiſbrooke ; and nothing occurred 
to diſturb Peregrina, except a rumour that 
Sir Edward Bergholt had idled himſelf 
down to Margate. She was not without 
ſuſpicion that he was made a ſpy for the 
Haccombes, who, ſhe doubted not, were 
informed before this time of her eſcape, by 
miny of their acquaintances ſhe had met at 
Margate ; and her fears were confirmed, 
when a very few mornings after, he ap- 
peared at the door, ard enquired for her. 
She begged Lady Cottiſbrooke to be with 
her during this viſit; and thus ſupported, 
ſhe met him with tolerable courage. He 
was more diſracted than ever ſhe had ſeen 
him, but without any mixture of nonſenſe: 
he was gloomy and uncollected, and ſeemed 
choaking with ſome mental agitation. He 
wanted much to get Peregrina from Lady 
Cortiſbrooke, and every aſſurance Ani 

| | Bonange 
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Bonange had given her of his innoxiouſneſs, 
gave way to ſtrong ſuſpicion, when, finding 
her reſolute in refuſing him a private audi- 
ence, he gave her a letter from Mr, Hac- 
combe, to Which he requeſted an anſwer: 
it was a moſt tender, pathetic, elegiac com- 
plaint of her abſence, and a moſt earneſt, 
ſupplicating, amorous importunity of her 
to return: there was no alluſion to the true 
cauſe of her removal; he ſeemed to think 
it choice, and ſtill more erroneouſly, that 
it was in his power to recall her. She would 
write no anſwer.— She put the letter into 
Lady Cottiſbrooke's hand, and told Sir 
Edward, ſhe ſuppoſed him acquainted with 


| the nature of his embaſly : ſhe hoped he 


was ignorant of what had occaſioned it; but 
that whether he underſtood it or not, it was 
ſufficient if ſhe deſired him to ſay for her 
to Mr. Haccombe that it did not ſuit her 
ever to return to his hovſe.—Sir Edward 
got up, and turning towards the window, 
and leaping acroſs the room, without wait- 
| | EA EY ing 


„„ 
ing a reply, he mounted his horſe, and ſet 
off again, penſive. 


Lady Cottiſbrooke ſeemed to conſider 
this as only an ebullition of his frenzy, and 
vas affected by it. I knew Edward,” ſaid 
ſhe, © a very different being, and the moſt 
* young man in the world.“ 


9 have often i him,” ſaid "AR 
grina; “but I think Mr. Haccombe makes 


a ſhameful uſe of his weakneſs.” 


ee It ſeems ſo. Tam ſorry to fee him look 
fo very ill it makes me fear his health will 
not aid his recovery.” 


| ce He lacks indeed ſadly—much worſe 
than when I firſt knew him.“ 


9 Ah, Miſs Lamorne ! had you known 
him before that terrible fever that derabged 
bim, you would feel deeply for him now: 


he had, I think, the moſt gentlemanly 
FO, 


U 
perſon, and manners, of any man I ever 
ſaw: not excepting even my dear boy Ham; 
and I am very partial to him.” 


« Sir Edward's countenance is (till very 
fine; and when he 1s tolerably well, the 
expreſſion of it is very intereſting,” 


« Oh, nothing to what I remember it 
and he grows thinner every day. I really 
believe he is very ill-treated by the Hac- 
combes: they wiſh to have it expected 
that he will recover ; but 1 ſee no chance of 
it; and I am perſuaded, it is only becauſe 
Mr. Haccombe finds the management of 
his eſtate profitable, and fears the interpo- 
ſition of the court of chancery, if Edward 
is once declared lunatic.” 


c He is very rational ſometimes,” 


„ So are moſt people in that melancholy 
way. I uſed to ſuſpect that they would 
make a match for him with that artful wo- 

= man, 
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man, Ms. Barnby ; but I ſuppoſe that is 
given up.” Peregrina, true to her word 
to Mrs. Barnby, was ſilent. There was a 
time,” added Lady Cottiſbrooke, with a 
ſigh, «when I uſed to think Edward Berg- 


bolt and Tu Eſſex might have come _ 
ther, but— | 


She ſighed deeply, and Peregrina turned 
the converſation to Mr, Haccombe's letter, 


CHAP; 
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' UNDER the protecting ſhade of a friend- 
ſhip that ſedulouſly kept off from her every 
annoyance, Peregrina ſeemed at lengtg 
fixed in peace and comfort. Lady Cottiſ- 
brooke, it muſt be confeſſed, was not with- 
out a hope of reward in what (he did for 
her; but it was a hope ſo ſanctified by its 
aims, that it became highly laudable. It 
terminated folely in Lady Eſſex Courtland's 
advantage; and with rapture ſhe fancied 
ſhe ſaw her daily improve under Miſs La- 
morne's tuition: ſhe retained more on her 
memory; ſhe had left off ſeveral of her 
childiſh habits; ſhe had more curioſity; in 
ſhort, ſhe e much better than here- 
tofore. 
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Thus aſſiſting and affiſted, thus pleaſing 
and pleaſed, we may ſafely truſt Peregrina 
to Lady Cottiſbrooke's care, and ſee what 
is become of the too- long neglected Lady 
Jemima Byram, who, after the departure 
of the Haccombes, and the more melan- 
choly deſertion of Lord Surcheſter, re- 
mained at Bath in an inextricable labyrinth 

of difficulties, which her defeated plans of 
liberation tended . to increaſe, | 


wy ſoon as ſhe ak recover herſelf after 
this cruel blow, and could look forward to 
her ſituation, if the earl ſhould have abſo- 
lutely relinquiſhed her, ſhe wrote to him in 
thoſe terms that muſt inevitably, if he had 
any averfion to a ſcold, ſend him ſtill far- 
ther out of her reach. When it was her 
intereſt to- perſuade, ſhe threatened; and, 
though all depended on a return of his paſ- 
fion, ſhe uſed no concihating words. She 
reminded him of the written promiſe of 
marriage he had given her; and ſhe averred, 


by every thing ſacred, her reſolution to en- 
force 
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force it to the utmoſt extent of the law,— 
His lordſhip was not nn in his "oy he 
wrote, 


« My deareſt life! 
© BEWARE, for your own 
fake, how you expoſe yourſelf, by produc- 
ing tothe world the nugatory bond you ſold 
your fame for. A ſcore of dames could 
rival you; for! keep the form ready written, 
to diſtribute as I ſee occaſion; but I confeſs 
] have always found it a ſufficient plea to 
declare under my hand, as I do now to 
you, my dear lady, that I am, and have 
been for upwards of fifteen years, a married 
; man; and that I ſhall continue, to my life's 
Your Iadyſhip's moſt grateful, 
moſt faithful bumble ſervant, 
Sobek 


« P. 8. My wife lodged, when 1 laſt 
heard of her, in one of the wynds near the 
Cowgate, Edinburgh; and, I dare ſay, 


would anſwer any queſtions.” 
| 5 Neither 
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Neither ber ſpirits nor her ſtrength 
could endure the mockery of this inſult ; 
and, having on paper given vent to the 
overflowings of her paſſion, ſhe took to her 
bed with a violent fever. 


Her journey, and the neceſſity of paying 
a year's board, &c. in advance, to procure 
Miſs Arabella's admiſſion into the ſchool 
ſhe was placed at; the figure ſhe had 
thought it neceflary to ſupport at Bath, and 
the conſequent expences of play, &c. that 
it led her into, joined to her natural want 
of oeconomy, had very much diminiſhed 
the ſmall ſum ſhe had ſecured for herſelf ; 
and, when her life was out of danger, and 
her faculties began to clear, ſhz found her 
condition reduced nearly to that of want. 
Without ſpirits to concert new plans, and 
almoſt ſickened of the world, now ſhe had 
its hardſhips in view, fhe gave herſelf up 
to grief, and might have become an object 
of pity, even to thoſe who beſt knew her 
ne She repented moſt ſincerely her 
conduct 
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conduct towards Sir Clifford Byram, which 
had excluded her from every claim on him: 
ſhe dreaded applying to her brother, Know- 
ing the cruel impoſition by which ſhe had 
injured him; and, ſtill retaining one ſpark 
| of nature in her breaſt, ſhe was fearful of 
{ hazarding her eldeft daughter's certainty of 
a proviſion in that quarter. | 


In this dilemma ſhe remained, unable to 
bow her mind to her miſeries, till ſhe was 
compelled to pay for her lodgings by a pro- 
miſſory note, to take up goods on credit, 
and at length to borrow ten guineas at a 
card table, whither, in a ſtate of dreadful 
emaciation, ſhe had been wheeled, that 
by ſome deſperate chance ſhe might retrieve 
her circumſtances ; but the event deciding 
_ againſt her, ſhe was compelled to think of 
ſome means by which ſhe might ſubſiſt; 
and, her objection to ſupplicating Lord 
Armathwaite being ſupported by 2 con- 
fiderations, ſhe preferred the only alterna- 
tive ſhe had, and in terms of the moſt abject 
humility, 


1 


humility, ſuch as ſhe thought would ſhame 
him into pity, ſhe conjured Sir Clifford to 
ſave his ſon's widow from periſhing for 
want. : 


The old man, ſtill retaining in his nature 
all thoſe diſpoſitions which prompted him 
rather to deplore than to reſent the injuries he 
received, had retired, rich and unhappy, to 
his ſeat in Northamptonſhire, where, brood- 
ing over the calamities which had cut off his 
race before his eyes were cloſed, he referred 
all to his own impetuous zeal for Lambert's 
aggrandiſement, and hated himſelf more 
than Lady Jemima. But his attorney, Laſ- 
fiter, whoſe intereſt it was to keep all his 
relations aloof, never ſuffered his reſent- 
ment entirely to expire, and could talk the 
venerable penitent into a rage, which diſ- 
ſolved away in yearnings of tenderneſs, as 
ſoon as he was left to the ſoftneſs of his 
own nature. | 0 
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It was Sir Clifford who had taken Dennis 
Geoghegan into his ſervice, and the faith- 
ful fellow would often have pleaded for 

Miſs Elizabeth, had he not been prohi- 
bited, under pain of an immediate diſ- 
charge, the mention of any one of Mr. 
Byram's family. But he had penetration 
enough to perceive that his maſter dared | 
not truſt his own heart for its firmneſs ; 
and hoping that, at ſome favorable mo- 
ment or other, he might ſucceed, he en- 
deavoured to furniſh himſelf with docu- 
ments reſpecting her ſituation; and having 
traced her to Devonſhire place, through 
the means of Captain S——, who had 
brought her over from Dublin, he had been 
at the pains of a journey to town, and it 
was he who had ſo aukwardly, in the ill- 
ſuſtained character of a gentleman, applied 
for a certificate of her good behaviour. 


Unable to comprehend the poſtſcript 
which Ami Bonange, whoever that per- 
ſonage might be, had added to contradict 

Mr. 


(in 

Mr. Haccombe's intimations, he put the 
letter in his pocket, and the time he had 
aſked for his journey to London having 
been conſiderably diminiſhed by its plea- 
ſures, and his finances by its multifarious 
allurements, he was forced to take the firſt 
and cheapeſt conveyance he could find for 
his return, This happening to be the roof 
of a ſtage-coach, where he found two of 
his countrymen, they all got drunk by the 
way, and Dennis's pocket was picked of 
the very little money he had left, and of 
all the fruit of his expedition ; for he loſt 
Mr. Haccombe's letter, and returned home 
in a ſtate of riotous intoxication, that un- 
fortunately happened firſt to offend, by 
opprobrious language, the dignity of the 
great Mr, Laſſiter, who inſtantly brought 
him- by the collar into the preſence of his 
maſter, that he might improve the beſt 
opportunity he might ever have, of ſepa- 
rating from Sir Clifford a domeſtic whoſe 
fidelity was an obſtacle and a terror to 

himſelf. | 
Pool 
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Poor Dennis was diſmiſſed his maſter's 
ſervice while in a ſtate that kept him igno- 
rant of his misfortune. In the deepeſt woe 
he went the next morning to the clergyman 
of the pariſh, to beg his interceſſion. He 
procured it ; but Sir Clifford remembered 
him in his drunkenneſs, and Laſſiter took 
care he ſhould think of nothing favorable io 
the honeſt feliow. 1 


The parſon, whoſe good nature. was hurt 
at Dennis's wailings for the loſs of his place, 
and who had had frequent opportunities of 
remarking his attachment to Sir Clifford, 


1 gave up unwillingly his hope of reinſtating 


him; but, having exerted ineffectually his 
utmoſt endeavours, he was compelled, by 
his fears of uſeleſsly diſpleaſing Sir Clifford, 
to give up the point, and adviſe Dennis 
to ſeck another ſervice, and keep himſelf 
more ſober. 


«© Dear fir,” anſwered Dennis to this 
friendly admonition, “ ſince I muſt not 
ſerve 


4 
ſerve my dear kind hard-hearted maſter, 
would you have the goodneſs to pleaſe to 
let me be your ſervant? and thus, you ſee, 
if I am not near my dear maſter, I ſhall be 
cloſe by him.“ 


« No, no, Dennis: you know I keep 
no ſervant but a cow-boy and a carter.“ 


« Never mind, fir !—Let me be cow- 
boy !—I will come for juſt almoſt nothing; 
for what can 1 do? I have ſpent more mo- 
ney than I had, in going up to that ſame 
London, to ſeek a pretty little girl of my 
acquaintance that is a ſtranger to me; and 
Tam here in a foreign country out of the 
king's dominions, and away from my own 
dear country and all my good friends, who 
could, as you may ſay, aſſiſt me; and I 
know they can do nothing for me, becauſe 
I was always obliged to do for them. —Devil 
fetch them all, tor letting me be a poor 
ſervant !” | 


The 


„ | 

The clergyman was moved ; and hoping 
chat, at ſome futare time, Sir Clifford 
= might relent, he promiſed to retain Dennis, 
| on condition his former maſter did not re- 

ſent his interference, till he could provide 
himſelf with a place better ſuited to his 

more uſually elevated notions. 


On application, Sir Clifford granted the 
| requiſite permiſſion, and declaring that he 
| | had no other enmity towards Dennis than 
his defire for peace (the only bleffing he 
could now enjoy) obliged him to entertain, 
he authorized his friend the vicar to re- 
ceive him, and pay him, on his-account, 
| his uſual ſtipend, promifing at the end of 
| a year, if he behaved well, to admit him 
again into his family.—The contract ſtood, 
notwithſtanding Mr. Laſſiter's many repre- 
ſentations againſt it; and poor Dennis was 
ſober, hopeful, and happy. 


It was nearly at the time of this event that 
Lady Jemima's ſubmiſſive letter, for want 
| of 


5 

of Laſſiter's knowing her hand- writing, 
reached Sir Clifford. The old man could 
not forget her ill conduct; and, on ſhewing 
his prime agent her pctition, he was fully 
reminded of all her faults: but no ma— 
lignity or argument could induce him to 
add to his poignant regrets thoſe of con- 
ſcious inhumanity. He ſent her the im- 
mediate relief of one hundred pounds, with 
a promiſe of twice that ſum annually, if 
ſhe would conſent to retire into Wales, and 


give him no future diſturbance. 


While waiting the return of the poſt, her 
ladyſhip had made an acquaintance with a 
young heir, of whom ſhe had, in a fortu- 
nate evening, won upwards of four hundred 
pounds; and ſhe almoſt repented the con- 
eeſſions ſhe had made. But tbe young 
pigeon having been warned off the ſtage, 
and her demands increafing daily, by the 
time Sir Clifford's donation arrived ſhe was 
again hopeleſs, and in a diſpoſition to ac- 
ehe dn pretence of benefiting by 

| Change 
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change of air, ſhe negociated for a ſmall 
houſe at Swanſea ; and in polite, if not 


| ſincere terms of acknowledgment, ſhe pro- 


feſſed herſelf ready to adopt Sir Clifford's 
propoſed plan of oeconomy ; and having 


| honorably paid her debts, ſhe removed, 
with as little delay as poſſible, to her new 


abode, freed, by her impoſition on Lord 
Armathwaite, and by her advanced diſ- 


| burſements for her youngeſt daughter's 


maintenance, of all preſent care beyond 


HAP 
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CHAP. X. 


The fituation Lady Jemima had gained, 
deſpicable as ſhe thought it, and ſtub- 
bornly as ſhe bowed to it, was felicitous, 
compared to that in which ſhe had, by a 


fraud not to be forgiven, placed Lord Ar- 


mathwaite, Joanna, and, by conſequence, 
her ſympathiſing friend Mrs. Halnaby. A 
very few hours acquaintance, with bis tra- 

_ velfing companion, had made his Lordſhip 
apprehend, that in preſenting to Joanna a 
daughter, he ſhould fix a new thorn in the 
wounded boſom of her he was moſt anx1ous 
to ſerve ; and the event proved his conjec- 
ture right ; for though he forbore relating 
any one of thoſe circumſtances that could 
beſt aſſiſt in forming an opinion of Mails 
Byram, Joanna, in the firſt quarter of an 


hour, perceived that all the airy hopes ſhe 
had 


„ 


had cheriſhed of being repaid for the ſuf- 
ferings of many, many years, by the virtues 


and filial affection of her daughter. In 
truth, Joanna had, like moſt of the world, 


formed her hopes too much on her wiſhes : 

ſhe had figured to her imagination, while 
the waited Lord Armathwaite's return, the 
delight of claſping to her boſom a creature 
all lovelineſs, and of finding, in this one 


tie to ſociety, all the cruelties of the world 
| xtoned for. In her converſations with Mrs. 
| Halnaby, which were inceſſantly on the 
| ſubject of her expectations, ſhe always talked 


and planned, on the ſuppoſition of Eliza- 


| beth's perfect excellence; and however re- 
ſpectfully ſhe received her more experienced 
| friend's cautions againſt being too ſanguine, 
ſhe could not admit an idea of her fancy's 
erring. | 


How her daughter had been educated 
was a doubt with her ; but ſhe thought her- 
ſelf happy in recovering her at an age when 
lhe was ſtill capable of inſtruction ; and as 

Vol. III. * Lord 
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Lord Armathwaite had, immediately after 
his conference with his ſiſter, written to 
Joanna the favorable account of the young 
lady's diſpoſition which Lady Jemima had 
impoſed on him, docility was not to be 
queſtioned. The too ardent parent ſup. 
poſed ſome fni/hing might be neceſſary to 
fit her for the circle ſhe wiſhed her to move 
in; this was the moſt ſhe could allow; and 
the was not without hope, that Lady -Je- 
mima's care, which ſhe contemplated with 
the urmoſtgratitude, might have a das 
even this neceſſity. 


Expecting, therefore, to ſee beauty, 
_elegan2 , and virtue, even in the external 
of her daughter, and reckoning on her be- 
ing, as in her babyhood ſhe promiſed, ex- 
tremely like Mr. Byram, ſhe ſaw Lord Ar- 
mathwaite's avant courier gallop up to the 
door, and his chaiſe, which had been one 
ſtage to meet him, following at full ſpeed, 
with all the extacy of hope waiting 1ts con- 


ſummation. She could not remain where 
2. ſhe 
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ſhe was to receive this darling of her heart: 


ſhe flew to the chaiſe-ſide, and her eyes 


paſſing Lord Armathwaite too quickly to 
obſerve the expreſſion of his features, ſhe 
fixed them on his companion, of whom, 


however. in that ſituation, ſhe could form 


no judgment. 


Inſenſible to all but der hie cetann; 


ſhe gave involuntarily one hand to Lord 


Armathwaite as he ſnatched it in alighting, 
and the other, in ſpeechleſs agitation, ſhe 
extended to Miſs Byram, who, ſeemingly, 
attentive to nothing but her ſafe paſſage to 
the ground, obliged her to peep under her 


bonnet that ſhe might ſee her face. 


Joanna ſaw, and was delighted with her 
ſtrong reſemblance to her father ; it was, 
indeed, as ſatisfactory a likeneſs as could 


be deſired to aſcertain a pedigree ;; but it 


was what a very faithful picture may be, a 
very bad copy. She had Byram's linea- 


ments, with Lady Jemima's phyſiognomy; 
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and the temper of her mind operating on 
her countenance, had ſhe had the beauty 
of the Medicean Venus, ſhe muſt have 
wanted every charm the human countenance 
boaſts : but againſt this diſcovery the fond 


mother's favorable prejudice was a ſufficient 


blind for the moment. 


She was not fo tall as Joanna had imaged 
her in her own idea; but this was of little 
conſequence; ſhe walked imperfectly as ſhe 


entered the houſe ; but perhaps ſhe was 
cramped with the journey: ſhe neither 
| ſpoke nor ſhewed any ſign of pleaſure; but 


this was owing to her fatigue. On entering 
a parlor, Joanna, burſting into tears, threw 


her arms round her neck, which expreſſion W 
of fondneſs Miſs received with the gentle i 
rebuke. You'll tumble my hair, Ma'am” 


—and indeed, it would have been a pity to 
diſcompoſe the young lady's locks, which 
ſhe had, at the laſt ſtage, powdered moſt 
furiouſly. | 


Joanna, 


n 
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Joanna, impatient to preſent her to the 
fight of Mrs. Halnaby, who knew her only 
by report, and bad purpoſely. kept away, 
that ſhe might be no reſtraint, begged Miſs 
Byram to take off her cloak, and go with 


| her to the next room. The young lady 


ſhewed her good manners by immediately 
obeying, and diſcovered, to Joanna's infi- 
nite diſappointment, a pair of ſhoulders of 
ſuch inequality, as annihilated all hope of 
perſonal elegance. She then ſet forward, 
on a briſk waddle, to be introduced to Mrs. 


| Halnaby, and ſhewed at once what was the 


grace of her external. 


Joanna was hurt; but no farther than as 


what ſhe had ſeen, confined her hopes to 


that ſhe could not as yet judge of. She had 


not as yet heard Miſs Byram ſay any thing 


deciſive of her pretenſions; and a few mo- 
ments more of obſervation would have made 
her fearful of receiving this farther ſatisfac- 


tion, left with it another portion of her ſan- 


guine expectations ſhould have withered. 
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Mrs. Halnaby ſaw Joanna's agitated mind 


on her quivering lips, and without waiting 


the formality of an introduction, ſhe re- 


_ ceived the ſtranger as ſhe would have wel- 


comed a grand-daughter, while Miſs, with 
a hand exrended to each of the fond claim- 
ants, ſtared round the apartment in vacant 


abſtraction, and in her deepeſt tones mut- 


tered, © Thith 1th not tho fine a houth ath 
my mamath—am I to hve here?” — Jo- 
anna let fall the hand ſhe had held, and 


Mrs. Halnaby, with a look that inquired 


how her friend bore her diſappointment, 
deſired the young lady to be ſeated. 


« It wal very cold travelling,” ſays 


Miſs : “ thought it a long way.” 


« Yes, my dear,” replied Joanna,” ſti- 
fling her feeling, © I was fearful you might 
ſuffer in the journey; but I was impatient 
to ſee you. Are you not glad, Elizabeth, 
to ſee your own mother?” 


c Why 
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« Why it 1h my mother that 1% in Dub- 
tin; I have no other mother.” 


No, my love, Lady Jemima has been 


ſo kind as to educate you for me; but I 


am your mother, and you ſhall ever find 
me truly ſuch.” 


99 like my own mama betht ; but I can 
tbtay here a little while.“ 


«© Yes, my love, you muſt ſtay with me — 
I hope I ſhall win your love in time.“ 


Lord Armathwaite, who had ſhunned. 


the firſt interview, perhaps fearful of what 


it muſt be, then entered; and Joanna went 


out of the room with him, to expreſs her 


crue] diſappointment. He owned the 
young lady not very promifing, but re- 


peated the good character he had received 
her with, and gave Joanna hopes that all, 


or, at leaſt, much, might be rectified by a 
correction of her education ; but in pro- 
F 4 portion 
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portion as Joanna had been confiding, ſhe 
was dejected, and nothing could now per- 
ſuade her that her daughter was a being 
capable of improvement. 


« Suſpend your judgment a little,” ſaid 
Lord Armathwaite ; ** let us firſt find out 
her deficiencies; and it will be a pleaſure to 
iupply them.“ 


They went together into the room where 
Mrs. Halnaby and Miſs Byram were ſitting; 
and the firſt words that greeted Joanna's 
ears, were an addreſs from the newly-ar- 
rived ſtranger to her companion, on the 
ſubject of her work, which unfortunately 
happening to be #nitting, offended Miſs 
Byram's notions of elegance. 


«© What do you do thuch vulgar work 
for? I would take you for a poor woman.” 


ce] do it, my dear, becauſe my eyes will 
not enable me to do fine works; and it is 
very uſeful. a; 


5 22 


C 
6 Utheful! ho can it be utheful? What, 


can't you afford to buy throckingth? My 


mama alzwayth wearth thilk.” 


« They are uſeful to the poor, to whom 
I give them,” 


« What, give um away to poor people? 
I am z7hure if I did um I thould keep um 
for mythelf.” 


Joanna could ſcarcely contain herſelf ; 
«Gracious God!” ſheexclaimed, * how am 
puniſhed for my preſumption!” She check- 
ed herſelf; and it being about two o'clock, 
on the ſuppoſition that Miſs Byram might 
ſtand in need of refreſhment, a ſide- table 
was laid for her. 


The footman who had placed it, came up 
to Mrs. Byram, and ſaid that Mrs. Lewis 
wiſhed very much that ſhe might be al- 
lowed to ſee Miſs. 


og «1 will 


( 130 } 
ce I vill ring for her in a minute,” replied 
Joanna. Then addreſſing herſelf to the 
young lady, ſhe ſaid, My dear, the ſer- 
vant who nurſed you in your infancy is ea. 


ger to ſee you. Will you go out to her? 
or ſhall ſhe come hither to you ?” 


ce I don't want to hee her,” ſaid Miſs. 


O but you muſt ; Hit would be unkind 
to refuſe her this pleaſure.— She is an ex- 
cellent creature, I aſſure you, and has al- 
moſt broke her heart for the loſs of you.” 
Joanna then rang the bell, and poor Nelly, 
now ſome years older, and elevated to the 
rank of houſekeeper, with tears of joy burſt 
into the room; but Miſs Byram's look was 

| ſufficient to bring her to her recollection; 
and having expreſſed her joy, and hoped 
"the was well after her journey, ſhe retired 
mortified. | 


wy Who ith that?“ aſks Mifs. 


«1 
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« It is my houſekeeper,” ſaid Mrs. Hal- 
naby rather ſtifly. 


&« Houthkeeper ?” re-echoed the young 


lady; why our houthmaidth at home 


are thmarter.” 


« do not love ſmart ſervants, ſaid her 


miſtreſs,” 


No, becauth you are old; but my 
mama hath all tbmart thervanth.” 


* Your mama, as you call her, my dear, 
is a lady of faſhion.” 


68 And ar'nt you?“ 


| cc No, my dear, I am a plain elderly 


gentlewoman.” 


Feth, I thee that; but you are rich. 


% Moderately ſo.” 
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« And a'nt that other lady a lady of 
fathion? T. ” 10 a real lady, my mama told 


33 


me. 


« Have you ever been in England be- 
fore?“ ſaid Joanna, wiſhing to change the 
diſcourſe. | 


« But I hay,“ reſumed Miſs Byram, 
peeviſh at not being anſwered, you live in 
© thtyle, don't you ?—you don't hay at thith 
dull plaith all the fathionable part of the 
year, do you for that I Hall not like.” 


«© Have you ever been in London ** ſaid 
Mrs. Halnaby. 


« O yeth, often; and in Dublin J al- 
waith utht to be of all my mama th Parbieb. 


I like partieth. Fu 


„ But you have not begun yet to play 
cards, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Mrs. Halnaby. 


«© Oyeth, 


60 


66 O yeth, I have ;—my mama had my 
governeth to teach uth.” 


Where are the Miſs Byrams now?“ 
ſaid Joanna, in a melancholy tone. 


&« Mith Byramth ?—there ith but one 
Mith Byram bethide me, and that it h my 
 thithter * 


my . now,” ſaid Joanna, “ you 
know of no other ; but where is Miſs Ara- 
bella? -I am afraid you were very much 
grieved at leaving her.” 


66 Not I indeed; — W care for Ara- 
bella.” UPS 7 


“ You ſee,” ſaid Lord Armathwaite, 
the inſtinctive prevalence of nature: ſhe 
felt, 1 dare fay, no love for Arabella. 


5 N partial to Lady Jemima,” 


faid Joanna to him, in a low tone. 


« Yes, 
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e Yes, J ſuppoſe ſhe was won by her | 
kindneſs; and that, I think, is a * ſign,” 


Did you ande, the oder young perſon 
that was in Mr. Byram's family?” ſaid Jo- 
anna to her; 1 ſuppote om” No called 
her fiſter.” 


6 What? do you mean Elithabeth? Thee 
wath a bathtard, and : hate her ; my m 
ma bid me e hate her.” 


ee What for?” ſaid Joanna, more fright- 
ened than ever. 


4 Why becauth thee wath a bathtard— 
and thee wath the moſt thpiteful detheitful 
creature in the world. the 


* "1 Ack do you 1 it! ”” ſaid Lord Ar 
mathwaite ; * ſhe did not live with you. 


4 No; ; but my mama told me thee wath 
alwaith thetting my papa againtht uth, and 
thee thpent all my papa'th money. 


ce This 
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e This is ſtrange,” ſaid Mrs. Halnaby. 


The traveller's little table was ſpread, 


and a cold boiled fowl and an apple tart 


waited her attention. Mrs. Halnaby invit- 
ing her to eat, ſhe replied that ſhe did not 


| love boiled chicken, the liked it roathted. 


« J am ſorry for it,” Mrs. Halnaby an- 
ſwered; I happen to have no other in the 


houſe—perhaps you will like the tart bet- 


ter.“ . 


« Tf it ith tbe; I don' t like 1 it —1 like 
damthon better.” 


6 How unfortunate we are,” ſaid Mrs. 


 Halnaby, * not to ſuit your palate!” | 


Many things were then propoſed for the 
young lady's eating; but though ſhe de- 


clared herſelf hungry, no one met her ap- 


probation. At laſt ſome preſerved fruits 
were ſucceſsful; ſhe would have ſome ſweet 
wine, 
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wine, which ſhe obſerved on, as being 
brought on a ſalver not ſo hanthome as her 
mama th; and ſhe then bethought herſelf of 
her dreſs, and aſked who wath to wait on her. 


The office of attending on Miſs Byram, 
whenever ſhe ſhould arrive, had been be- 
ſpoken by Joanna's Eleanor, who impa- 
- tiently waited for the pleaſure of aſking her 
ten thouſand queſtions : ſhe was now called; 
but as her new miſtreſs roſe to leave the 
room, Mrs. Byram obſerving ſomething 
hung about her neck, in hopes it might be 
a miniature of Lambert which ſhe had been 
thus careful to truſt only to her own perſon, 
ſtopped her to look at it, but nothing more 
than the ſuſpending chain being in fight, 
ſhe was obliged to aſk permiſſion, which 
Miſs point blank refuſed, by ſaying nobody 
thould thee what 1 it mb. 


Mrs. Byrim, „ in gentle terms, , begged to 
| be indulged. 


cc What? 


„ 


(170 
Whatꝰ won't you be angry at it?“ Miſs 
aſked, with a look, that in one of lower life 
would have paſſed for an impudeut grin. 


No, on my word,” ſaid Joanna, keeping 
hold e on the chain, 


Um! 41 8 would, 1 nid Miſs, 
as the ſhrunk herſelf in to give the medal - 
lion liberty. 


Mrs. Byram was thunderſtruck when ſhe 


ſaw on one ſide an agnus, and on the other, 


a head of the Virgin Mary.“ Good God! 
Elizabeth,” ſhe exclaimed, are you a 
papift 27 


*I thaid you would be angry,” replied 
Miſs Byram ; ** . I wore it to Keep me 


2 in the j Journey.” 


“And have you any faith in its power?“ 
interpoſed Lord Armathwaite, defirous a 
little to ſpare Joanna's feelings. 
5 „ 6 ; 66 My 
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« My governeth told me it would keep 
me __ ſhe wy 040 | 2 


8 What? had you a roman nage gover: 
neſs?” Mrs. Halnaby aſked. | 


& Yeth,” ſhe replied---*© the poverneth 
we had before, had a little crim. con. with 
the butler, 740.my mama ab obliged to 

get ttomebocy in a hurry,” be 


* Crim. con. !” repeated Mes. Halnaby ; 
e do you know; Miſs Ty what Fw are 
9 about??? | | 


25 0 yeth,” ſhe Aae te: 
my latht governeth uthed to thay what a 
pity it wath that other 2wath not a Catholic, 
becauth then thee might have got abtholu- 
thion, and nobody could have Hurt her. 


« For heaven's uke; go and Gels,” ſaid 
the — Joanna. 


« What 
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« What, am I a figure?” ſays Miſs, as ſne 


went out of the room, not at all aware of 
Mrs. Byram's meaning. 


Joanna's grief was not to be reſtrained 
any longer than till the cauſe of it was out 
of hearing; nor was it in the power of Lord 
Armathwaite or Mrs. Halnaby to offer her 
any other conſolation than a hope that a 
new mode of treatment might retrieve ths 
unfortunate girl. | 


«© But,” ſaid Joanna, what ground is 
there for hope? She has not only ſhewn 
her total want of every external recom- 
mendation, but ſhe has no heart—ſhe has 


no morality.” 


© Let us, however, wait a few days,” 


ſaid the Earl, „ and ſee whether theſe 


deficiencies, which perhaps are more in 
appearance than in reality, may not be in 
ſome way ſupplied.” | 
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„ 
© They can never be ſupplied,” a: 
ſwered Joanna emphatically. ** The girl, 
who at ſeventeen has no heart, is very little 


| likely to find one. Good God! what will 
850 future life be * 


Happy it would be, could 7 make it 
fo,” ſaid Lord Armathwaite, 


« Of that I am convinced,” ſaid Joanna; 
te but this is a misfortune we could not 
1 5 2 


e Let us ſhare it together, and. it will 
be leſſened, ” he replied. 


« You have my promiſe,” the anſwered, 
« and in truth and honor I am bound to 
fulfil it. I cannot ſay you have not found 
and reſtored to me my daughter you could 
not make her other than ſhe is. I owe 
you every thing; you have from my in- 
fancy had my heart, and broken as it is, it 
is ſtill your's.” 5 


&« And 
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* 
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_—_ 
«© And with that certainty,” anſwered 
his Lordſhip, ** will I reſt contented, till 
I ſee your peace in ſome degree reſtored,” 


% You will oblige me by doing fo,” ſhe 


| replied; * for at preſent J can think only | 


of this untoward girl.” 


Dinner had not waited above half an 
hour, when Miſs Byram made her appear- 
ance, dreſt as if ſhe thought nothing was 
wanting to her good reception but finery, 
yet without the ſmalleſt pretenſions to taſte 
or even to neatneſs; far leſs did ſhe con- 
ſult her unfortunate perſon. She had, early 
as it was after Mr. Byram's death, diſ- 
carded all appearance of mourning ; and 


| above all ſhe had, with unequal, but, it 
| muſt be confeſſed, unbounded liberality, 


rouged her cheeks; and a row of trumpery 
beads round her neck ſhifting their place a 


little, diſcovered, that in aid of her com- 


plexion ſhe uſed the more deleterious com- 


poſition of white lead. 


Dinner 


PE 
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Dinner paſſed with new diſguſts every 
moment: the cloth was removed, and it 
was propoſed that the company ſhould ad. 
Journ to a room where they might judge of 
Miſs Byram's muſical attainments, of which 
ſhe had given rather a favourable idea in 
her converſation, and her performance, 
excepting that it was deficient in preciſion, 
2 and tafte, was paſſable, that is to ſay, the 
ſcrambled through a cramp leſſon ſomehow; 
and when aſked to ſing, ſhe ſqualled moſt 
diſſonantly and moſt ignorantly the evening 
hymn to the Virgin a ſweet compoſition 
certainly, but not the beſt calculated Juſt 
then to give pleaſure. 


| cc 1 ſuppoſe, Elizabeth: ” ſaid Joanna 
- you will not chooſe to go to churck 
with Iv ©... | 


& Oh, ath for that I don't care—one 

. plaith ith ath good ath another to me. 1 
like church 4erb? indeed, becauth there are 
more of the 7ippieth there.” 
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. The tippieth, indeed!” replied Mrs. 
Halnaby, arr at her cant. 


Not knowing how aa to amuſe 


her, and unwilling at preſent to begin 


with coercion, whift was propoſed for the 
evening. Miſs wanted to bet, but no one 
chooſing to take her up, ſhe was forced to 
play the plain game, which ſhe did, not 
only with the fineſſe of a gameſter by pro- 
feſſion, but with all the cunning of a na- 
turally diſingenuous mind, inaccurate as 
to her ſcore, and always ſuppoſing it more 


than it was. She bad, in dudgeon, learnt 
that ſne was to play for no more than ſhil- 


lings, but in ſtill greater dudgeon did ſhe 
pay the few ſhe had loſt. 


Joanna was determined to poſtpone all 
lecture till the morning. Having, there- 
fore, ſuffered her to eat what ſhe could 


not approve for her ſupper, and indulged 
her defire for a fire in her room, a warm 


bed, 


5 n e 


t 


bed, and ſomebody to ſieep in her apartment 
for fear of ghoſts, ſhe diſmiſſed her with 

her bleſſing and a bleeding heart to her 
reſt. TW 1< ri P 
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IT was impoſſible for Joanna to cloſe her 


eyes all night. She ſat np till very late 


with Lord Armathwaite and Mrs. Halnaby, 
converſing on the unpromiſing proſpect, 
and then retired to ruminate on the beſt 
means of remedying theſe ſad defects, 
which ſhe feared lay deeper than in Mils 
Byram' 8 education. 


* 


She reſolved, as the only means of gain- 


ing influence over her, to endeavor attach- 
ing her by kindneſs, but at the ſame time 
to put the earlieſt poſſible check on her 
follies, | 


Unwilling to break her reſt, after her 
long fatigue, ſhe ſuffered her to remain in 
bed till near noon the following day, and 
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complied with her deſire to have her break. 
faſt before ſhe roſe. Between one and two, 
the fair lady made her appearance, to the 
additional mortification of her expecting 
friends; for the coſmetics of the former 
day remained in ſad diſorder on her com- 
plexion, and the utmoſt ſlatternlineſs of 
morning deſhabille diſgraced her perſon.— 
She went to the windows, and obſerved on 
the dullneſs of the place. She enquired if 
there were no genteel families near; and 
how the people, that were buried ther e, did 


for balls, routs, play s, & c. 


Joanna, with the chill of death over her, 
could give her no favorable anſwer. She 
owned that Chartham was not a very gay 
place, but that it was nevertheleſs poſſible 
to make it agreeable.— Miſs remarked, in 
reply, that it was as bad as her papa's houſe 
in the north of Ireland; and the wretched 
mother, all impatience to begin ſome 
ſcheme of rectification, taking Miſs Byram's 


hand and ſeating her * her, while to dil. 
f i 1 
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guiſe her agitation ſhe attempted to conti- 
nue the work ſhe had in hand, began to 
talk ſeriouſly to her of her new ſituation, 
and aſſuring her in the kindeſt terms of her 
fincere affection, and that her happineſs de- 
pended only on herſelf, ſhe conjured her 
to ſhew a docile ſpirit, and to endeavor at 
correcting ſome viſible faults in her con- 


duct: — faults, Joanna obſerved, for which 
not ſo much ſhe, as thoſe who had had the 


care of her education, were reſponſible.— 
She firſt intreated her, if ſhe had any re- 
gard for her health, or the eſtimation of 
her friends, to diſcontinue the odious prac- 
tice of making an artificial complexion. 


Miſs ſtoutly and unbluſhingly denied that 
her complexion was not her own. She 


ſaid, the fire always caught her face, and 


gave her a color; but that was all. 


This was ſufficiently diſcouraging; but 
Joanna ſoon found that there was no point 
of admonition ſhe could touch on without 
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ftirring up ſome one of the evil qualities of 
her pupil's mind ; and, quite diſcouraged, 
ſhe left off preaching, to enquire what 
attained accom pliſhmenty, ſhe had. 


An inveſtigation of this ſort only ſerved 
to prove that ſhe had no habits of induſtry, 
no purſuits, no preferences: reading traſb 
ſcemed to have occupied the greateſt por- 
tion of her time, next, it may be ſuppoſed, 
to dreſs. She had heard of all things, but 
could not do any thing, and affected to 
undervalue, as extremely eaſy, whatever 
modern education rendered requiſite to 
elegance. But all theſe vexations Joanna, 
in her lowered hopes, would have. borne 
patiently, could ſhe have diſcovered the 
leaſt ray of native integrity in the mind of 
her ſhe deemed her daughter, 


It was evident that the young lady had 
been committed wholly to the care of bad 
ſervants, who had foſtered all her low vices, 


and kept her utterly ignorant of what ſhe 
me 


6149) 


ought to have been; and a fortnight's trial, 
in which time was procured for her every 
amuſement, except ſuch as would have ex- 
poſed her, that the far from dull city of 


Canterbury could afford, was ſufficient to 


damp every expectation. Still, however, 


the matter was not given up; and if Miſs 


Byram happened, with a view to carrying 
any point, to be in better humor than or- 
dinary, the family had hopes of her amend- 
ment. She, was kept, per force, out of 


the kitchen, and from that which ſhe ſeem- 


ed to have a great inclination to—conver- 


ſation with the footmen; and no ſervant 


but Lewis was allowed to ſpeak to her :— 
poor diſappointed Lewis! whom nothing 
could perſuade that this was the being ſhe 
had ſo anxiouſly nurſt, and ſo unfortunately 
loſt from her care. -- Happy would it have 
been for Joanna, could ſhe have doubted: 


but the ſuppoſed impoſſibility of any change 


prevented her ſuſpicions; and the reſem- 
blance to Mr. Byram, which grew ſtill 
more obvious on farther acquaintance, would 

G 3 have 
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have lulled every ſuſpicion, had any ariſen; 
for the laſt thing thought on, would have 
been Lady Jemima's ſo far ſacrificing the 
maternal - ſentiment, as to give up her 
child. 


The conſequence of Joanna's diſappoint. 
ment and inceflant anxiety, was bodily ill- 
nels; and Mrs. Halnaby, who deteſted 
Miſs Byram, took care to inform her that 
ſhe was the cauſe of her mother's indiſpo- 
ſition, and that ſhe thought it very pro- 
bable, unleſs ſhe mended her conduct, it 
might be the cauſe of her death.— Then 
I hope I ſhall get away from zhith nathty 
plaith,” anſwered Miſs. 


Joanna's illneſs increaſed to a ſerious de- 
gree, and the apprehenſions of her friends 
increaſed in proportion, Lord Armath- 
waite had written to his fiſter, firſt to inform 
her of his ſafe arrival with his young charge, 
and afterwards giving ſome hints of her un- 
towardly diſpoſition, but receiving no an- 

; ſwer, 


1 


ſwer, he now again wrote very earneſtly; 


condemning, in the bitternefs of his heart, 
the ſhameful negligence that had educated 
only for miſery, a creature ſo ill-conditioned, 
and ftill more reproaching his ſiſter for the 
falſe character ſhe had given of Elizabeth 
Byram. Finding all this unavailing, and, 
though hopeleſs of doing any thing by ex- 
ertion, miſerable in inaction, he reſolved 


on an interview with his fiſter, whom he 


ſuppoſed ſtill in Dublin, and accordingly 
ſet out for Ireland ; but there he found his 
labor unavailing —No one he enquired of 


knew, no one ſeemed to care, what was 


become of Lady Jemima Byram : — he 


could only hear it conjectured that Lord 


Surcheſter might have taken her into keep- 
ing; and, in ſuch quarters as thoſe his 
lordſhip might have provided her, he 
thought it muſt be uſeleſs, and he was ſure 


it muſt be equally infamous and painful, to 


ſeek her. He therefore returned in deſpair, 
and found Joanna ſome ſteps nearer the 
grave than when he left her, and her ſup- 
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poſed daughter a greater torment than 


ever. 


As a viſitation from, Heaven, intended 
for ſome wile but infcrutable purpoſe, ſhe 
would have ſubmitted: to, and ſunk under, 
the dreadful affliction that completed the 
miſeries of her life; but neither the friend- 
ſhip of Mrs. Halnaby, nor the tender ate 
fection of Lord Armathwaite, could endure 


this inverſion of the order of things, that 


the perſon receiving every benefit ſhould be 
the deſtruction of the benefactor. All that 
reaſoning could do had been tried in vain, 
by every one of thoſe intereſted in Mits 
Byram's conduct; and every appeal to ſen- 
ſibility, or the common feeling of the loweſt 
claſs of rational beings, had been equally 
ineffectual, 


Miſs Byram had ſhewn no curioſity as to 
the unuſual events that had ſo long ſepa- 


rated her from the perſon now claiming 


her ; but Joanna had informed her, with 
N as 


4 
as much tenderneſs as poſſible to the me- 
mory of her father, that he had early in 


life married without the privity of his 


friends, and had been afterwards compelled 
to a match with Lady Jemima; that ſhe 
was the iſſue of this former marriage, and 
now, by the death of her father, reſtored 
to her ſurviving parent, who would with 
rapture procure for her every advantage of 
a far more eligible ſituation than that ſhe 
had been taken from, provided ſhe would 
do what was in her power to merit it. On 
the other hand, ſhe was told that, ſhould 
ſhe diſappoint the. wiſhes of her friends, 
the being boarded with ſtrangers, in the 
cheapeſt and moſt obſcure manner, was 
the Deſk ſhe had to expect. 


The young lady, it muſt be confeſſed, 
did not turn a deaf ear to theſe alternatives. 
She liſtened attentively to the bribe held 
out to her, and enquired into every parti- 


cular that her avarice or her vanity could 


ſuggeſt; but, finding that moſt of her 
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gratifieations were to be purchaſed by de- 


ſert, ſhe was not greatly allured by the 


proſ Peet 


In her own private opinion, ſhe was not 
the perſon her new friends imagined her: 
ſhe could not believe herſelf not to be 
Lady Jemima's daughter; but not caring, 


in the ſmalleſt degree, for her real parent, 


and remembering that one, and not the 
leaſt cogent, of Lady Jemima's arguments 
to induce her to leave her, was her utter 
inability to provide for her, ſhe was very 
well contented to leave all parties in their 
error, provided ſhe herſelf benefited by it: 
but admonition ſucceeding to admonition, 
her injurious indulgences being curtailed, 
an induſtrious uſe of her time being ex- 
ated, and above all every pleaſure, even 


the going to London, being poſtponed till 
ſhe ſhewed figns of a good diſpofition, her 


patience flagged, and wherever Lady Je- 
mima might be, as ſhe had no idea of her 
being 


DOG a ab ae 
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being ſo low as ſhe really was, ſhe withed 
herſelf with her. 


In the beginning of May, her conduct, 
in every particular, became ſo diſgraceful, 
and Joanna's fituarion was rendered ſo pre- 
carious by it, that Lord Armathwaite, who 
waited only ſome ſymptoms of her recovery 
to urge her giving him a title to protect 
her; and Mrs. Halnaby, who was equally 
anxious, left ſhe herſelf ſhould be taken 
from her, to ſee her united to the only 
comforter the world could then afford her, 


infiſted on her exerting her ſpirit againſt 


this new misfortune, and regarding alone 
her own more important health : and, as 
the only means of giving a reſpite to her 
daily mortification, and of reclaiming the 
depraved girl, it was propoſed that ſhe 
ſhould be ſent for one year to a good ſchool, 
and that in the mean time her mother 
ſhould try what change of ſcene and air 
could do towards the re- eſtabliſhing her 
own health. I 
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The affection with which her beſt friends 
urged this plan, gave Joanna an intereſt in 
its ſucceſs. She thought, if the place of 
her davghter's abode were well choſen, it 
afforded the greateſt hope of retrieving her; 
and the ſca air having been ſtrongly recom- 
mended for herſelf, the conſented to go to 
the coaſt for a few weeks, and, ſhould ſhe 
find the expected benefit, to poſtpone her 
marriage only till her return, 


Her heart was ſomewhat lightened by 
having made this determination ; and hay- 
ing, while ſhe lived in the neighbourhood 
of London, had opportunities of obſerving 
the uncommonly excellent diſcipline of a 
moſt reſpectable boarding · ſchool in the vil- 
lage ſhe lodged in, the decided on ſending 
Elizabeth thither; and the next day ac- 
quainted the young lady with her plan. 


It met all the oppoſition that might 
reafonably be expected from an indolent 
girl, who ſaw ſhe muſt now be employed. 
; | Miſs 
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Miſs complained, cried, ſcolded, and at 
jaſt threatened ; but all in vain, for her 
ſorrow was not accompanied with what 
Joanna had hoped for—a promiſe of re- 
formation. A letter therefore was imme- 
diately written to the governeſs of the 
ſchool, ſtating very frankly the difficult 
taſk aſſigned her, and the importance of 
her accepting it, offering her at the ſame 
time whatever pecuniary compenſation ſhe 


judged adequate to ſuch a trouble. 


It was neceſſary, while waiting the com- 
pletion of this negociation, to keep Miſs 
Byram almoſt a cloſe priſoner ; for ſhe had 


given ſome intimations of an intention to 


run away.—A joyful meaſure ! could poor 
Joanna have been eaſy in neglecting her. 


Unfortunately, though the governeſs of 
the ſchool had been, after many ſcruples, 
prevailed on to admit Miſs Byram, ſhe 
could not receive her till after the Mid- 
ſummer vacation: this protracted the ſuf- 

ferings 
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ferings of the family till the laſt week in 
July, when Miſs had her face thoroughly 
waſhed and her hair combed out of powder, 
and was put intoLord Armathwaite's chaiſe, 
he having undertaken the formidable office 
of delivering her ſafe. — His affairs, neglect- 
ed for the ſake of Joanna, called him away, 


and he propoſed to return about the time 
ſhe reviſited Chartham. ek 


The ſame day the two ladies ſet off for 
the ſea-coaſt. 85 ; 


| 
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CHAP. xIII. 


PerEGRINA lived not three weeks in 
Lady Cortiſbrooke's family, before ſhe diſ- 
covered the jealouſy and malignity with 
which Lady Almerina Delaford was endea- 
youring to remove her. It was Lady Cot- 


tiſbrooke's benevolent wiſh to conſider the 


three young women ſhe had the care of 
as her friends, and as friends to each 
other; and nothing was wanting on her 
part to realize the idea. Not inattentive 


to the world's diſtinctions, though in her 
own heart regarding them little, ſhe paid 


due reſpect to the rank of Lady Almerina 
Delaford; but the counteſs- elect ſaw with 
mortification and envy, that however ſcru- 
pulous Lady Cottiſbrooke was in her eti- 
quette, Peregrina poſſeſſed by much the 
larger ſhare of her affection; and that 
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often when in their walks ſhe omitted not 
the ceder le pas to her, ſhe was linked arm 
in arm with Peregrina, with eyes intent on 
the beautiful motion of her lips, and the 
expreſſion of her features while ſhe ſpoke, 


Lady Almerina had too much penetra- 
tion to be ſatisfied with the pageant ſhe was 
treated with ; and however juſtly and ine- 
vitably regard was beſtowed on merit, and 
approbation followed laudable exertion, 
ber ſpirits would not brook it. Another 
ſubject of mortification irritated her: ſhe 
had, on firſt coming to Lady Cottiſ- 


| brooke's, undertaken, as a very eaſy mat- 


ter, the fixing Lady Eſſex's attention to 
muſic, reading, &c. &c. but a week's trial 
had convinced her, if not of her preſump- 
tion, of her pupil's incapacity; and ſhe 
gave up the effort. Peregrina had been 
at leaſt ſo far ſucceſsful, as to win Lady 
Eſſex's love, and to keep her employed 
for ſome hours in the morning; and for 


this Lady Cortiſbrooke felt extremely 
grateful, 


(6 

grateful, while Lady Almerina, by mali- 
cious inſinuations, and by catechiſing the 
filly girl before her mother in a way that 
muſt have terrified and embarraſſed her, 
endeavored to ſhew that Peregrina's abi- 
lities were not greater than her own. 
Through this, however, Lady Cottiſbrooke 
penetrated, and attributing it to a pique 
of juvenile emulation, ſhe paſſed it over 
in ſilence. 8 | 


_ Thoſe unfortunate rivalries which ſpring 
up between female candidates for admira- 
tion at public amuſements, had never diſ- 
turbed the peace of Peregrina, who in 
her moſt negligent hilarity did not forget 
that her fituation took from her every claim 
to particular regard, She had, while in 
London, been often fluſhed with the com- 
pliments beſtowed on her perſon ; nor was 


ſhe as inſenſible to its advantages as when 


ſhe croſſed the Irith channel; but even in 
her ſhort obſervation of the world, ſhe 
had learnt, that if a young woman has 

only 
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only ber beauty to boaſt, ſhe has a ſinall 
chance of liſtening to flatterers with im- 
punity. She had ſeen many, in her idea 


far preferable to herſelf, but nearly as deſ- 


titute of friends and fortune, either be- 
guiled to their ruin, or deluded into hopes 
that were defigned to end in diſappoint- 


ment, She had feen many grow vain on. 
the notice of a ſuperior coxcomb, and fall 
into contempt when neglected; and deter- 


mining that ſhe would never add one 
to this number, ſhe had heard all, but be- 
lieved none. For herſelf ſhe had no views; 
the future was a chaos to her ;—ſhe {till 
thought it impoſſible to marry without 


love, and.to love without a return; and in 


the circle ſhe had moved in, ſeeing no one 
whom ſhe could love with a hope of being 
beloved, ſhe had kept her heart perfectly 
ſafe in its integrity. She therefore, when 
obliged by Lady Cottiſbrooke's urgency to 
make one in their engagements, to frequent 
the balls, the concerts, the plays, the libra- 
ries, &c. went with no other view than that of 

| being 
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being amuſed; and as, preferring fenti- 
ment to faſhion, it was her intention not 
to lay aſide her mourning for Mr. Byram 
till the year was expired, ſhe was no com- 
petitor in dreſs; ſhe had no emulation, no 
anxicty. $9 


But Peregrina was one of thoſe—ſhall 
we call them favored beings? whom no- 
thing can diveſt of the power of charm- 
ing: and though the rank of Lady Alme- 
rina Delaford and of Lady Eſſex Court- 
land might ſecure the attention of the 
punctilious peer or the aſſiduous honorable 
younger branch, men of this deſcription 
were few; and the attraction of lovelineſs 
proved ſtronger than of title. Lady Eſſex 
was too indiſcriminating, and indeed too 
good-narured, to be jealous ; but it wound- 


ed Lady Almerina's pride deeply to ſee the 


homage of all the moſt faſhionable men 
directed to a plebeian altar. That her 
hand was engaged for life to Lord Cot- 


tiibrooke was no counterbalance to the 


mort i fica- 
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mortification of being, for a few hours, 
condemned, by her rank, to teach Lord 


Lubberkin or Sir Harry Heaviſide which 
was his right hand, or how to ſhift his 
place. She felt oppreſſed by an indefinible 
{uperiority, which never failed to montify 
and irritate her. _ 


On the contrary, Lady Cottiſbrooke, 
who conſidered her ward as diſpoſed of 
much to her advantage, and who never 1n- 
tended her daughter to marry till ſhe could 
find a man diſpoſed to be very kind to her 
foibles, would have been extremely gratified 
could ſhe, by the influence of her rank and 
eſtimation, have beſtowed Peregrina in mar- 
riage on ſome one who could prefer beauty 
and merit to money and pedigree ; and 
for this reaſon, ſatisfied that ſhe did no in- 
jury to the pretenſions of her other two 
young ladies, ſhe never failed to introduce 
her to notice; and ſuch notice as her's, 
while 1t placed its object in a moſt favora- 
ble point of view, made many a man a 

| ſerious 


Ci 


6765) 
ſerious admirer who had meant on! ya little 
flirting. 


The arrival of the Aſſingtons diverted 
Lady Almerina's attention; and in the 
credit and authority ſhe obtained by intro- 
ducing ſuch rich young ladies to her ad- 
miring friends, ſhe found ſome retribution 
for her frequent mortifications. None of 
the Aſſingtons were handſome enough to 
excite envy, and, like the reſt of the 
world, deſpiſing the advantage they had in 
poſſeſſion, and fighing after what they 
could not obtain, they ſaw no charm in 
their wealth, but ſighed for the diſtinction 
of title. They. thought Lady Almerina, 
with only fifteen hundred pounds, and 
Lady Eſſex, with not three ideas, far hap- 
pier beings than themſelves, 


Peregrina, remembering theit von 
to her in London, rejoiced at their arrival, 
and had no reaſon to complain of their 
coolneſs in accepting her congratulation. 

4 They 
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They really liked the dear little girl vaſily= 
Harriet declared ſhe quite loved her—fhe 
was a charming, amiable, modeſt, humble, 
inoſfenſive character; and — we all 
know how our vanity is gratified by the 
oſtentation of protecting what may in time 
reflect credit on us; but let the protegee 
beware liow ſhe dares put herſelf in com- 
petition with us. 


Lady Almerina was not ſo negligent to 
her own intereſts as to omit giving he dear 
AMingtons ſome uſeful hints; and at their 
return home from the.rooms the firſt ball 
night, Peregrina, had ſhe been quick. 
Sghted, might have perceived. things not 


very pleaſant ;_ for ſhe and Lady Eſſex 
were the only two of the party that had 


danced; gentlemen were, owing to a great 
dinner at St. Sebaſtian's, extremely ſcarce: 
Lady Almerina, who knew that the mar- 
quis, for whom ſhe had, at her birth-day 


gala, laid ſnares, was of the party, was 


determined to N her band till his ar- 
7 | Itval, 
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rival, which in the morning he had pro- 
miſed her could not be late when ſhe was 
his attraction. Miſs Aſſington, ſufficiently 
repaid by being. allowed to promenade 
with Lady Almerina, would not have 
danced had ſhe been aſked, till her friend 
was engaged. The buzz ran round the 
room that her ladyſhip waired for the mar- 
quis, and report, with her hundred echoes, 


ſoon gave it out that not only her ladyſhip, - 


but the three ladies in filver muſlins with 


her, waited the re- inforcement from St. 


Sebaſtian's. They had no opportunity of- 
fered them of contradicting the error; 


and they ſat down, and paraded, and' 


laughed, and fretted all the evening ; for 


| the noble marquis had irrevocably torgot- 


ten, in ſume excellent Burgundy, the pro- 
mile he had Sven. 


In the mean time Lady Eſſex danced 
with the youngeſt lad in the room, the ſon 
of an intimate friend, whoſe wiſh coin- 
cided with Lay, Cortiſbrooke's, that her 
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daughter ſhould not change her partner 
during the ball. Miſs Lamorne had been 


engaged half a dozen deep ever fince the 
laſt ball, and none of her he A failed 


of the aſſignation. 


But a greater pleaſure than any theſe 


victories could afford her, and a greater 


compenſation than ſhe needed againſt the 


childiſh ill humor ſhe excited, was con- 


veyed to her in the frequent correſpondence 
of Ami Bonange, to whom, without re- 
ſerve, ſhe communicated all that reſpected 
her preſent ſituation; and who never failed 
to give her the beſt-intelh gence, the beſt 
advice, and the moſt encouraging appro- 
bation- He was ſtill myſterious, but 
wonderfully well informed of all that pal- 
ſed, and more earneſt than ever in his ex- 
* quay of deep intereſt in her welſare. | 
In two days after the arrival of the Af, 
fingtons, Caprain Courtland joined them, 


on a day and at an hour Ami Bonange 
had 


( 169 ) 
had predicted: he looked ill, and very 
much emaciated; and at meeting. again 
Miſs Lamorne, whom he had ſo fortu- 
nately reſcued, he ſhewed a degree of joy 
which was variouſly conſtrued. Lady Al- 
merina and Miſs Aſſington decided on his 
being violently attached to Miſs Lamorne. 


Harriet, his intended bride, knew too 


well the importance of her riches to him 
to believe his heart could ſwerve, while 
Marianne, the youngeſt and the prettieſt, 
and who had long wiſhed herſelf Harriet, 
ſaw in it nothing more than common, but 
perceived very plainly that he cared not 
for her ſiſter; and on theſe ſlender promiſes 
founded the concluſion that it was not im- 
poſſible to attract him to herſelf. 


Far different from all theſe opinions was 
that of Peregrina, who fancied, at the mo- 
ment of his addreſs to her, that ſhe had at 
length difcovered her ſecret friend and 
correſpondent, Ami Bonange. She. knew 
he had been entered of the univerſity of 
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Oxford, which might give him connexion: 
there: he was a ſcampering young man, 
ſcarcely ever twg days in a place; and no- 
thing that ſhe could recollect ever entirely 
contradicting the poſlibility of his being 
at Oxford or at Canterbury when her. let. 


ters were dated, ſhe decided on the point 


to her own ſatisfaction, but reſolved to he 


cautious in her conduct. 


„ Lady Cottiſbrooke's'endeavours were 


directed towards amuſing the Miſs Aſſing. 


tons, who received her civilities, 'and con- 


ducted themſelves in a way that Peregrina 


ſoon ſaw gave her ladyſhip no pleaſure; 
for ſpirited up by Lady Almerina, one 


balf of their gaiety was calculated to mor. 
tify the unoffending protegee ; and they had 


not been one week in the houſe, before 


Lady Cottiſbrooke, in a quarter of an 


hour's ſtolen converſation with her favo- 
rite, hinted at the little ſatisfaction their 
company gave her, and, with a ſigh, ha. 


mented that Hamilton's narrow fortune 
; x | ac 


F 
made it neceſſary he ſhould ſeek a wife 
with money. 


Indeed it was to be lamented; for it was 
but too plain, that however prudence, or 
deference for his mother's judgment, 
might diſpoſe docile Captain Courtland 
towards Harriet Aſſington, and ſhe of the 
three was his favorite, yet he did not en- 
tertain for her thoſe ſentiments that pro- 


miſed happineſs in their union ; and the 
airs ſhe gave herſelf on the ſtrength of 
their engagement, the contempt with which 


it was her amuſement to treat him, and 


the command all the three ſiſters affected 


to have over him, could neither be unob- 
ſerved by common ſagacity, nor borne by 


| 2 liberal ſpirit. 


Every day till farther confirmed Pere-— 
grina's ſuſpicion of his being her good ge- 
14s; and her receiving a letter from Can- 
terbury during his viſit, was no contradic- 
tion, as he generally rode over there, 
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with his friend Bergholt, three or four 
times in a week. In her next reply ſhe 
hinted that ſhe thought herſelf in poſſeſ- 
fion of the ſecret; but fearful of offend. 
ing, ſhe added, that now he had ſuch 
frequent opportunities of ſeeing her, ſhe 
left it to him either to continue to act on 
the reſerve, or to receive thoſe acknow- 
ledgements ſhe ſhould ever be happy to 
pay him. | 


After his next viſit to Canterbury, where 
ſhe ſuppoſed he would mect her letter, ſhe 


more intently watched him, and was till 


farther convinced by the increaſed intereſt 
of his behavior to her. Indeed, whether 


right or wrong in this conjecture, Pere. 


grina might, had ſhe not been defended 


by her ſimplicity and humility, have been 


ſeriouſly alarmed at his deportment, which 


was ſo ſtrongly indicative of a very ardent 
paſſion for her, that even Harriet Aſſing- 


ton, confident as ſhe was in her own 
=. hes, and the ſofter Marianne, who was 
always 


— — ſh. a a. 
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always deeply in love with the laſt man 


that had been civil to her, could not ſhut 
their eyes againſt the conviction; and 


Lady Cottiſbrooke herſelf might have been 
ſuſpicious, had not Lady Almerina, be- 
fore any thing of the kind was viſible to 
eyes not ſharpened by malignity, aſſured 
her of the fact with a degree of earneſt- 
neſs that made her own intereſtedneſs in 
the ſlander a reaſon for diſbelieving it; 
but Lady Cottiſbrooke had the highelt re- 


lance on Hamilton's honor: ſhe had his 
word, that ſince he ſaw it would give her 


pleaſure, Harriet Affington ſhould be his 
wife; and ſhe was therefore not only per- 


fectly eaſy on that head, but not diſpleaſed 


ſometimes. to ſee the Aſſingtons a little 
taken down by Hamilton's leaving them 
to eſcort themſelves, and beſtowing his 
attentions on her they ſeemed aſſiduous 


in neglecting. Seeing clearly Harriet's 


faults, ſhe was glad to perceive that her 
lon underſtood the art of managing her 
temper. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Tux party was again increaſed, butgn a 
way not very pleaſant to 8 
Hamilton brought home with him, on this 
return from Canterbury, Sir Edward Berg- 
holt, who in ſome pet had ſoon quitted his 
boarding-houſe at Margate, and was living 
about the country, at a loſs to ſuit himſelf. 
Lady Cottiſbrooke received him, as ſhe 
always did the friends of her ſon, with hoſ- 
pitality and ſmiles; and, though he came 
with an intention of remaining but a few 
days, ſhe prevailed on him not at preſent 


to ſeek another abode. 


He was much more rational and ſteady 
than Peregrina had ever ſeen him; and he 
ſoon proved himſelf an agreeable addition 
to the family. Peregrina could have n0 

remaining 
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remaining ſuſpicion that he favored the 
Haccombes; for, to her firſt queſtion after 
them, he replied, “ Let us paſs ſuch cha- 
rafters over in ſilence!” She therefore for- 


bore again to mention them; and it was 


| not long before ſhe had reaſon to believe 
that he had developed the family iniquity, 


and broken ſweet Mrs. Barnby's fetters: 
for Mariannne Aſſington's Circaſſian coun- 
tenance ſeemed to have charms for him; 
and he eppes, if he did not 3 


N 


Compared with Captain Courtland, Sir 
Edward; Bergholt, though leſs admired by 
the miſſes, was an important conqueſt, 
ſhould he recover the perfect uſe of his 
reaſon; for he muſt ſhortly come into a 
very fg income, ſuch as would maintain 
a peerage; a beautiful ſeat in the centre of 
the kingdom waited for him to inhabit it; 
his family was yery ancient ; his connex- 

H 4 10ns 


. 
ions were very great, and alienated from 
him only by his father's abſurd partiality 


for the new nabob Haccombe; and the 


lady he ſhould marry muſt inſtantly enjoy 
a title, that did not herd with the vulgar 
Mrs. Simkinſons and Mrs. Hodgkinſons. 


| Theſe weighty conſiderations ſhook 
Harriet's firmneſs, and ſhe could not pa- 
tien ly obſerve her younger ſiſter's chance. 


She treated Courtland worſe than ever, put 


herſelf eternally in Sir Edward's way, and 
having once heard him ſay that, though he 


did not think very highly of Miſs La- 


morne's perſon or attractions, he liked her 
honeſty and good temper, ſhe became vaſtly 
fond of Peregrina, and proportionably croſs 


| to Marianne. 


They had proceeded thus jockeying and 


jarring for ſome days, Sir Edward's atten- 


tions towards Marianne increaſing, Captain 
Courtland taking advantage of Harriet's ill 


humor to attach himſelt to Miſs Lamorne, 
and 
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and the giving him every opportunity of 


confeſſing himſelf the perſon ſhe ſuppoſed 


him, when, without any other previous no- 
tice than a ſervant on horſeback preceding 
a poſt-chaiſe, juſt as they were riſing from 
dinner one afternoon, entered the earl of 
Cottiſbrooke, who was ſuppoſed by his fa- 
mily to have been then at Turin or Naples. 


The ſurpriſe of ſeeing him thus unex- 
pectedly, was almoſt too much for his mo- 


ther's ſpirits; and while Lady Almerina 


courted his notice by a familiar nod and an 
extenſion of her hand, and the Affingtons 


bridled to be ſeen by the lord, Lady Eflex 


and Peregrina were endeavoring to quiet 
the agitation of his mother's joy. It was 


| ſome minutes before ſhe could enquire the 


reaſon of his ſudden return ; and ſhe ſeemed 


much gratified to hear that 1t was a report 
of her ill health, and conſequent retreat to 
Margate, that had occaſioned his precipi- 
tate * be ſaid, his fears had been 
H 5 relieved, 
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relieved, on his landing at Dover, by the 
account he there procured of her; that his 
ſtay would be ſhort, unleſs ſhe thought, as 
de did, that he had ſeen enough of foreign 
nonſenſe; that his tutor waited at Calais, 
Where he had left him, either to proceed 
again with him, or to accompany another 
Engliſh milord going his route. Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke was ſatisfied and pleaſed : and 
well ſhe might be ſo; for it was the firſt 
inſtance of filial affection ſhe had ever re- 
ceived from this ſon, who had quitted 
England an impenetrable blockhead, but 
ſeemed to have returned ſomething elſe— 
What it was, time was to diſcover. 


His garb and faſhion were entirely exotic, 
His perſon was diminutive, his complexion 
extremely dark, and his noſe and chin kept 
at due diftance only by a very wide mouth 
with thin lips and a more than commonly 
good ſet of teeth. An odd twiſt of his fi- 
gure made it queſtionable whether he was 

| | pertectly 
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nerfectly firaitz and every motion of his 
limbs evinced how great care had been re- 
quiſite to preſerve him, in his infancy, from 


the rickets. 


The contraſted ſagacity which marked 
plication of the glaſs, which enabled him 
to diſcern diſtant objects. He had a chat- 
tering volubility, and a deciſion of empha- 
is, that might impoſe; but he ſeldom 
knew his own meaning, or could enable 
any one elſe to decypher it :—what his pur- 
ſuits and paſſions were, was not to be de- 
veloped in an interview. Finding the 


party engaged to the evening dance at the 
rooms, he ſummoned his valet, who had 


travelled in the chaiſe with him ; and pre- 
pared to accompany them. 


--- 


Whatever might be Lady Almerina's 
private opinion of her betrothed huſband, 


ſhe exerted all the importance that her right 
16 to 


6 
to him gave her, and, not chuſing to ſee 
that he had beſtowed very little notice on 
her at his entrance, ſhe was inflated with 


the eclat of her ſituation when * had to 
exhibit him. | 


Her exultation continued, to the annoy- 
| ance of all that came in her way, till ſhe 
ſaw her friend, the negligent appointment- 
forgetting marquis, enter the room, who, 
making up to her, and not knowing Lord 
Cottiſbrooke, proteſted upon his ſoul, how 
grieved he was for the infernal accident that 
had deprived him of tbe celeſtial felicity of 
attending her flattering commands. 


Seated between the two noblemen, not 
knowing yet how ſhe liked the travelled 
man, but certain that it was a delightful 
thing to be a ducheſs, ſhe beſtowed the far 
greater part of her'attention on him who 
had the leaſt claim to it; and Lord Cottiſ- 
brooke might have been offended, had he 


been 


(ian 
been in the humor; but he was other wiſe 
occupied. | 


Miſs Aſſington herſelf, who had till now 
fired at random amongſt the rank and file 
of ſingle men, was this evening furniſhed 
with a mark to aim at; for having been 
ſufficiently in Lady Almerina's councils, to 
know that ſhe thought it a delightful thing 


to be a ducheſs, ſhe had fome hopes of ſuc- 


ceeding to her caſt-off lover, ſhould the 
ſlender marquis cauſe a breach between 
the contracting parties. Her height and 
figure, ſhe thought, counterbalanced the 
more ſtriking diſadvantages of a bad com- 
plexion and diſproportioned features; and 
recollecting the advantage of her money, 


ſhe had no ſmall hope that, as ſuch things 


bad been, ſuch things Rags be. 


On Miſs Lamorne, who in the confuſion 
of his entrance had not been introduced to 
him, and whoſe name he learnt as it were 


by 
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by chance, Lord Cottiſbrooke beſtowed no 


attention that could give offence, In the 
arrangement for the firſt dances, Hamilton 
Courtland engaged her; and though as 

earneſt as poſſible to improve the opportu- 
nity into converſation, and in a very ſerious 
if not melancholy mood, fhe could get no 

ſatisfaction on the one point of doubt.— 
She thought him a finifhed piece of pru- 
dence: ſhe wondered at bis retention: ſhe 
gave him credit for ſuperior abilities. 
How little did ſhe think of her own power 
over him! 


LondGoitiorooks had taken up, as form 
commanded him, with Lady Almerina: 
Sir Edward Bergholt had ſeized on Mari- 
anne Aſſington: Captain Courtland had 
aſked a friend to take Harriet; and the 
elder Miſs Aſſington fat ſtill by Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke and Lady Eſſex, who, as being 
to bathe the next morning, was not allowed 

to dance. In the lottery of the amuſement, 
Lord 


30 

Lord Cottiſbrooke attached himſelf to this 
elder of the three fatal ſiſters, and her hope 
was faſt growing up into faith, while Lady 
Almerina, who wiſhed much to be at an 
early certainty, played all her artillery 
againſt the ſlender perſon, and ſtill more 
ſlender intellects, of the ſlender marquis. 


The family-party now ſeemed to have 
each their reſpective parts aſſigned them; 
and, in their domeſtic ſcenes, they ſup- 
ported them with tolerable propriety. It 
ſeemed almoſt a ſettled point that Lord 


Cottiſbrooke, whom every revolving hour 


ſhewed more and more a petit maitre, and 
whoſe ignorance of what he had been pur- 
poſely to ſee was moſt ludicrouſly glaring, 
ſhould diverge towards the wealthy Mis 


Aſſington, that Lady Almerina ſhould ac- 
cept in his ſtead the marquis, who had by 
degrees introduced himſelf at Lady Cottiſ- 


brooke's, that Sir Edward Bergholt ſhould 


take to gentle Marianne; and, for want of 


another 


( 

anether object, Harriet was compelled to 
continue, at leaſt in ſuppoſition, the pro- 
perty of Captain Courtland.— For Lady 
Eſſex, no one was laid out; and as for poor 
Peregrina, though ſhe had many in her 
ſuite, and ſome that looked a little ſerious, 
it was ſuppoſed, becauſe it was hoped, that 
a girl without a penny, and whom nobody 
knew, but as a kind of unpenſioned governeſs 
or vice-deputy companion to Lady Eflex, 
could not poſſibly have any acceptable offer 
from the ſuperior ranks. 


While matters were 1n this ſtate, Perc- 
grina received a letter from Ami Bonange, 
in which her having made the diſcovery 
was noticed; and ſhe was told that if, at 
the next opportunity of their unwitneſſed 
converſation, ſhe would expreſs @ wifh for 
a developement, and would promiſe to be as 
ſecret as her friend was fi Fncere, ip ſhould 
be gratified. | 


She 
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She waited ſome days for this opportu- 


nity, fearful of taking any ſtep that might 


endanger her; and in the mean time the 
fender marquis left the ſea-coaſt in a hurry, 
to repair to his father's caſtle, where awaited 
him the hand of beauty, wealth, and po- 
litical influence, — Lady Almerina was 
thunder-ſtruck ; but knowing full well the 
ridicule ſhe ſhould meet with, if clamorous, 
ſhe very prudently took in her fails, and 
coaſted round again to Lord Cottiſbrooke, 
juſtling moſt cruelly in her way the too 
ſanguine Miſs Aſſington, who with diffi- 
culty poſtponed giving vent to the rancor 
of her * 
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CHAP. xv. 


PEREGRINA ſaw all this in filence, and, 
feeling no intereſt in their ſquabbles, with 
indifference, She recollected Ami Bonange'; 
predictions concerning the Aſſingtons, and 
was comforted that ſhe had not been be- 
trayed into confidence or friendſhip, She 
was more intent on getting an audience of 
Captain Courtland ; and an opportunity of- 
fered when ſhe leaſt expected it; for as 
ſhe was fitting one morning with Lady Eſ- 
ſex, endeavoring to make her underſtand 
why the always ſaw the ſun ſet toward the 
weſt, he opened the room-door, and taking 
advantage of his fiſter's fitting with her 
back towards him, he with a reſpectful 
motion of his hand beckoned Miſs Lamorne 
out. She made an excuſe to her pupil, 


and quitting the room, ſaw him waiting on 
the 
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the ſtairs for her. She followed in ſome 
palpitation, but yet delighted with the idea 
of acknowledging, in perſon, ſervices ſo 
important, and a correſpondence ſo conſo- 
latory as that of Ami Bonange, 


Not queſtioning the errand ſhe came on, 
ſhe ſuffered Hamilton to turn the key in 
the door of the little parlor, to which he 
introduced her, without any oppoſition from 
her prudence; and with a ſmile, and a little 
heſitation that kept her ſilent, ſhe ſtood be- 


fore him in a poſture of attention. She 


perceived now, that his countenance was 


more diſturbed than was adequate to the 


cauſe—and ſhe {till was ſilent. 


Almoſt breathleſs, he began : 


«© My deareſt Miſs Lamorne, forgive 
my rudeneſs II have no excuſe but the 
extremity I am driven to II could not 
leave this place without ſpeaking to you. 


—1 am called inſtantly to my regiment; 
| and 
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and it is poſſible our deſtination may be to 
the French coaſt, or to the Weſt Indies.” 


« am forry for it with all my heart, fir, 
— What a loſs I ſhall ſuſtain ! 


un will ſuſtain! - Do ] hear you ſay 
o? Do you, Miſs Lamorne, ſay ſo? 


« Certainly,” ſhe replied with a falter- 
ing voice, © it is of great importance to 
me, for you have been an invaluable friend, 
I certainly wiſh for the developement ! 
now expect from you; and I give you my 
word to be as ſecret as you are ſincere,” 


« Then I am indeed happy!“ he re- 
| plied, clapping his hands together with 
energy.— My friendſhip for you, Mils 
Lamorne, makes me more than ever anx- 
ious vo 


_ Haſty footſteps interrupted the dialogue. 
Hamilton jumped through the window into 
| the 
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the garden.. Peregrina, in trepidation, 
haſtily unlocked the door, and took up the 
news- paper; and in came Marianne Aſ- 
ſington, in violent commotion. 


It was evident that ſhe had been in tears, 
and Peregrina begged to know what HO 
diltreſſed her. 


My dear Lamorne,” ſhe replied, “ 1 
am in the deepeſt affliction poſſible; and 
nothing that I can think _ except your 
interference, can aſſiſt me.“ 


Peregrina begged her to relieve her 
anxiety, by N her how ſhe could 
ſerve her. 


«I muſt firſt,” anſwered Marianne, 
ſhutting the door, * entruſt you with an 
important ſecret a ſecret of great import- 
ance to me.—Sir Edward has a tenderneſs 
for me; and I have been: ſo unfortunate, 
by ſome reſerve I perhaps carried too far, 

: to 
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to offend him. He is going away almoſt 
directly with Courtland ; and I cannot,” 
added ſhe, burſting into a roar of crying 
« I cannot endure the — of his go. 
ing away angry with me.“ 


« ] am extremely ſorry,” replied Pere. 
grina ; ©* but—but really 1 do not ſee hoy 
it 15 in my power to prevent Sir Edward's 
going, or to--to-to——” 


Peregrina had too much delicacy even to 
ſuggeſt the mediation Marianne came to 
urge; but the crying girl continued, 


« Yes, yes, you can, and you muſt.— 

I only want you to contrive to ſee him, 

and tell him he will break my heart—that 

you know he will break my heart, if he 
goes away angry with me.” 


Indeed indeed, Miſs Aſſington, you 
muſt excuſe me.“ 


6 No, 


-C 4 
„No, no,“ ſaid Marianne, vehemently, 
« you muſt do it, and do it directly.“ 


ee Will it not have a very odd appear- 
ance, coming from me ?—Had you not 
better ſend to him, and ſpeak yourſelf ? ” 


« No, no; there can be no impropriety 
in your going, becauſe you are nobody of 
conſequence.” 


True !—But then how can I expect 
him to liſten to me? aſked Miſs Lamorne, 
ſmiling at the good reaſon given her. 


« Oh! he will liſten to you, I am ſure ; 
for once, when Lady Cottiſbrooke was 
| praiſing q our manner of ſpeaking, I heard 
him ſay, he hoped ſuch a tongue as your's 
would never be ſet to perſuade him to do 
wrong.” 


* lam obliged to him for the compli- 
ment, if it be one. Rut who would truſt 
tO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to the opinion of Sir Edward? Vou knoy 
he is not always in his right ſenſes.“ 


© Oh! but he is now, I am ſure.—Noy 
do, pray Miſs Lamorne, go !—and I will 
give you will give you twenty guineas: 
Al do not mind money.” 


% Now,” ſaid Peregrina, turning from 


her with a rejecting wave of her hand, 


you have determined me to refuſe you, 


What my judgment forbids me to do, 
_ Miſs Marianne, no bribe ſhall ever tempt 
me to.” 


6 ] beg your pardon, my deareſt La. 
morne! Indeed, I did not mean to offend 
you !—But, if you love me,” added the 
diſconſolate lady, dropping on her knees 


—*— if you would not ſee me die of : 


broken heart, do, God bleſs you, only go 
to Edward, and tell him his unhappy Mz 
rianne would rather die, than part from 
him in anger!“ 


& Are 


— — — 


| his attachment to me; but——' 


„„ 
« Are you ſure,” aſked Peregrina, with 
a ſuſpecting look, “ that you are on terms 
to juſtify this ? 


* 


« O yes, ſhe anſwered, 6c upon my 
honor.— dare not tell you all I could of 


y 


«© You are not privately married to him: 
are you?“ | 


« No: he cannot marry for ſome 
months,” 


Well,“ ſaid Peregrina, after a pauſe, 
“ think I am wrong, and I dare ſay I 
ſhall have reaſon to repent my interference; 
but I will go, rather than ſee you ſo un- 


happy.” 


Marianne jumped up from her ſuppli- 
cating poſture, and would have ſent her 
mediatrix, as a perſon of no conſequence, 
without any previous warning ; but in this 

Vor. III. * parti- 
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particular ſhe begged to have her own way, 
and ſent a ſervant to requeſt to know where 
ſhe might immediately ſpeak with Sir Ed. 
ward Bergholt. 


He ſent word, he would wait on her in. 
ſtantly; and Marianne withdrew. 


The moments of expectation were pain. 


ful. She thought of Courtland, and fhe 


wiſhed to thipk on him; and ſhe had no 
great reliſh for the interview ſhe had been 
forced to requeſt. 


Sir Edward entered the room, and ſeat- 
ing himſelf on the ſaſh- frame of the win- 
dow, half in the houſe and half al freſ, 
he made up a countenance fit for hearing a 


"one * 


She began with apologiſing for her ſum- 
mons. | 


He conſidered himſelf as honored by it. 


Thus 
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Thus encouraged, ſhe proceeded to re- 


late, in the beſt manner ſhe could, poor 
Marianne's diſtreſs. 


His countenance changed frequently as 
ſhe ſpoke ; and ſhe ſometimes feared ſhe 


had touched on a ftring which might jar on 


his newly regained faculties ; but when ſhe 


| pauſed, he faid, 


Do not imagine, when I declare my- 


| ſelf aſtoniſhed at your application, and un- 
moved by it, that I mean either to blame 
that or to depreciate your powers. Your 
good nature has been impoſed on; the 
blame reſts with thoſe who have deceived. 
| you; you have diſcharged a very painful 
office moſt faithfully, and for that I honor 
vou; but I muſt ſet you right, that you 


may neither blame me nor yourſelf. Ma- 


| ranne Aſſington has been very obliging to 
| me; and ſhe has taken this method to re- 
mind me of it; there has been no quarrel 
between us, I aſſure you; nor can there ever 


12 be 
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be any, for we are totally independent of 
each other. When firſt, on finding my 
health improved by the ſea-air, ſhe ſpread 
her treſſes to catch my heart—a heart, God 
knows! worth nobody's coveting; I frankly 
warned her to expect no return from me; 
for that my beſt affections were beſtowed 
where, without even the common food of 
fallacious hope, they had made their eterna] 


neſt.” 


There was anguiſh in his countenance; 
there was a gliſtening tear in his eye, as he 
pronounced theſe words, and Peregrina, 
when he pauſed, fearing that ſhe might be- 
tray too much of ſympathy, interrupted his 
_ proceeding by apologiſing for her error, 
and would have retired to ſeek Marianne; 
but he ſtopt her and went on : 


&« ] cannot bear you ſhould think me 
culpable in this matter; I would not for 
the world be cruel; but who could have 


thought that the frivolous chit- chat of ſuch 
an 


( N 

an unhappy mortal as myſelf could have 
been ſo miſconſtrued? There is but one 
woman in the world I ever loved, or cver 
can love : this Marianne knows.” 


Peregrina inſtantly thought on Mrs. 
Barnby ; but this was knowledge not to be 
revealed ; and he again went on, after a 
ſhort pauſe: 


« Who could have believed that either 
the heron-like Miſs Affington, the ſwan- 
like Harriet, or the dove-like Marianne, 
with their money, their ambition, and their 
worldly eyes, could have caſt a thought on 
me, with the riſque of poverty beſore me, 
with a head not at all able to cope with the 
ſubtleties of the world, and a heart which 
hopeleſs love, and the moſt cruel deceit, 
and the moſt malignant perſecution, have 
all rent to tatters !! 


* Be calm, Sir Edward, for heaven's 
lake,” interrupted Peregrina, fearing he 
was growing frantic. 


I 3 « You 
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„Lou may truſt me here,” he replied; 
6] have nothing but miſery before me.” 


« Your fancy deceives you.“ 


No, no, it does not.” 


"00 Leu cannot be in any danger of po- 
verty.” 


« Iam; for I have ſecret information, 
that that villain, Haccombe, did not return 
from India the Crœſus he gave himſelf out 

for; that he has been living on my mo- 
ney ;—that: he has, by means of a will, 
which he pretends to be mine, and in the 
certainty that I cannot ſurvive many months, 
raiſed large ſums on my eſtates.— The blind 
partiality of my father, who was prejudiced 
againſt me, gave me and every part of my 
property into his power; and I believe the 
villain has ruined me. Vou will not, Ik now, 
divulge this; but who would not go mad, | 


like me, with ſuch treatment?“ 
God 
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“ God forbid it ſhould beſo bad !” ſaid 


Peregrina with her handkerchiet at her eyes; 
« but ſtill your love is not, I can rake on 
me to ſay, hopeleſs,” added ſhe, too anxious 
for his eaſe. SER 


* 


« How do you know? Is it not?“ he 
aſked, changing his poſture in a moment. 


e No,” ſhe replied : “ aſk me no queſ- 
tions, but believe me your affection is duly 
returned.” 


« Is it? thou angel of peace,” ſaid he, 
with up-lifted hands and eyes; but ftill 
that would make me only more wretched ; 
but do you underſtand me? do I not de- 
ceive myſelf ?? ?? 


&« do underſtand you; you do not de- 
ceive yourſelf Mrs. Barnby :=O Lord! I 
haye ſaid too much.” | 


. % Mrs. 
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Mrs. Barnby ?” he repeated, „ and 
who told you that it was | Mrs. Barnby! 


loved?” 
© had hoped it,” ſhe anſwered. 
ob, Why hoped it ?” 
e Becauſe ſhe loves you.“ 
66] believe ſo, from my ſoul,” ſaid he, 
jumping on his feet; © but however, let us 
talk no more on this ſubje&. Is this all your 


buſineſs with me, Miſs Lamorne ? had you 
nothing elſe to ſay ?”? 


She aid, ce ſhe came only to plead for 
Miſs Marianne Afington.” 1 


„Then, pray, with my compliments, 
tell Miſs Marianne Aſſington, ſhe is a great 
fool; and that I adviſe her for the future to 
be cautious of playing ſuch tricks.“ 


He 
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He then bowed, paſſed her, and left her 
exceſſively hurt at her facility, and not a 
little angry at the errand ſhe. had been ſent 


On. 


Not having any natura! love for ſcolding, 


| ſhe was fearful of meeting her employer, 


before reaſon had regained its dominion 
over her reſentment ;. and ſhe glided to a 
diftant.apartment, in ſilence, to cool by re- 
collection; but a meſſage following from 


the impatient lady, ſhe wrote to her; 


ce Fearful, Madam, that I might, if 
we met, forget in the mortification you 
have cruelly expoſed me to, the reſpe& due 
to your ſuperior ſituation, permit me to 
make my pen rather than my tongue in- 
form you of my ill ſucceſs ; but I fear, I 
hardly need, in any way, tell you, that 
Sir Edward diſclaims equally all knowledge 
of the offence you aſſured me he had taken, 
and all right of being offended. - You aſ- 
ſured me, on your honor, Madam, that 
Fs, 
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my mediation was juſtified by the terms 
you were on with him : you could not but 


know you deceived me; and ſurely you 


have degraded yourſelf. 


« Suffer me to add, Madam, and make 
due allowances for the indignation I feel, by 


conſidering the provocation given me, that 


however contemptible I may appear in your 

eyes, I have a ſpirit to reſent ſuch treat- 

ment; and that nothing will eraſe it from 

my memory, unleſs you will condeſcend to 

ſay you are ſorry for the pain 22 have 

given to 

Tour very humble, but not abject, 

PEREORINA LAMORN E.“ 


No anſwer was returned by Miſs Mari- 
anne ; but Peregrina ſoon after ſaw the three 
fiſters arm in arm walking in the garden, in 
very cloſe converſation. She was engaged 
to ride on horſeback with Lady Eſſex, to 
Pegwell Bay, and ſhe haſtened to dreſs 


Hamilton aceompanied them; and the reſt 
of 
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of the family were left to amuſe themſelves, 
as had been projected, by a ſail, for which 
the day was uncommonly favorable. 


But to her great ſurprife, on returning 
home, ſhe ſaw Miſs Aſſingtons' coach pre- 
paring as if for an excurſion, and their ſer- 
vants moving about very briſkly ; ſhe fol- 
lowed Lady Eſſex into the fitting-room, . 
with ſome curioſity to know what had de- 
ranged their plan, Captain Courtland quit- 
ting them to finiſh his preparations. 


Many tongues in high tones were audi- 
ble, as the door was opened. There was 
a formidable circle of the ladies only ; and 
Lady Cottiſbrooke fitting in a dejected poſ- 


ture, and with an uneaſy aſpe&, was ſaying. 


in a mild voice, and therefore the only one 
diſtinguiſhable, * I can only ſay, that I am 
extremely ſorry any thing unpleaſant has. 
ariſen in my family; and J with all ani- 
moſity forgotten: but here comes Miſs 

16 Lamorne; 
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Lamorne ; ſhe can perhaps better juſtify 
herſelf than I can.” 


ce It is out of her power to juſtify herſelf,” 
ſaid Miſs Harriet. 


«1 am ſure, what I have ſaid is very 
——,” {aid Miſs Marianne, cut ſhort of 
her concluſion, by the fight of Peregrina, 


« ] do not know,” ſaid Miſs Aſſington, 
ce that Miſs Lamorne is ſo much to blame; 


but I think ſome other * have cauſe to 


bluſh,” 


«© If you mean me, Madam,” replied 
Lady Almerina, who fat in the window, 
with her arms croſſed, and her feet ex- 
tended, you had better ſay no more; for 
I am not obliged to bear your inſolence. It 
was your own fault, if you were deceived; 
pretty, indeed, to ſuppoſe, becauſe your 
father ſcraped together ſuch vulgar fortunes 
| F 
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for you all, that every man you met was 


to be in love with your money! Lord Cot- 
tiſbrooke does not value money; he has no 


need — but he would think himſelf very 


much diſgraced by an attachment to a 
banker's daughter. Why I have heard 
your father lived at a ſign !” 


© Pray, my dear madam,” ſaid Pere- 


grina, bending in a whiſper to Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke, © what is the matter >”? 


«© T cannot tell you,” ſhe anſwered'; 


you will hear.“ 


Miſs Aſſington had replied with due 
ſharpneſs to Lady Almerina, with a hint 


or two at poor nobility, and concluding 


with an admonition to her ladyſhip not to 
provoke her too far. 


Lady Almerina's anſwer was a defiance, 


and the Marquis and Lord Cottiſbrooke 
would have been the next topics, if Miſs 
Harriet 
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Harriet had not, with much ſuperciliouſ. 


neſs, hoped Miſs Lamorne left Captain 
Courtland well. 


C We have but juſt quitted our horſes,” 
faid Peregrina e * I Know no- 
thing of him ſince.” 


Dou take care to have two ftrings to 
your bow,” faid Miſs Marianne, addreſſing 
herſelf to Peregrina, and bowing from 
the back of her chair, againſt which ſhe 
leaned, as ſhe ſat, 


Ido not underſtand you, madam.” 


« I dare ſay,” ſhe replied, ſpeaking to 
her 1 * the coach mult be ready— 
Let us go.” 


« Not,” ſaid Peregrina, „“ till, with 
Lady Cottiſbrooke's leave, I requeſt to 
know in what 7 have offended.” 


66 In 


e 


ce In being too «noffending, I believe,” 
replied Lady Cottiſbrooke in a low tone of 
diſpleaſure. | 


« Nay, my dear,” ſaid Lady Almerina 
to her with the ſaucieſt air poſſible, “ it is 
Iam the principal aggreſſor. Miſs Aſſing- 
ton is angry with me becauſe I would not 
run away with the marquis, that ſhe might 
have ſecured Cottiſbrooke to herſelf.” 


© No, Lady Almerina,” anſwered the 
offended fair“ I am angry at your du. 
Plicity—you were laying ſnares for the 
marquis, while you were N to Lord 
Cottiſbrooke.“ 


ce If that is all, ſiſter,” mid Harrier, 

© I ſhould not concern myſelf with other 
people's faults ; but I think Miſs Lamorne, 
who is ſo much admired for her good ſenſe 
and prudence, might have had more regard 
for her character than to flirt with Captain 
Courtland, and ſhut herſelf up with Sir 
A Edward 
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Edward Bergholt at once; but I. will take 
care, madam, to place your character in 
ſuch a light, that not a gentleman in this 
or any other. county ſhall. ever make you 
an offer.” 


« Flirt. with Captain Courtland and 
Sir Edward Bergholt?” repeated Peregrita 


in a tone of ſurpriſe. When did I co. 


fo 2” 


«© Come, come,” ſaid. Lady Cottiſ. 
brooke, © I muſt take the liberty of im. 
poſing. ſome reſtraint. on your language, 
ladies. If any one has been injured, let 
the injury be proved or controverted fairly. 


With regard to Lady Almerina and Mi 


Aſſington, I muſt ſay that they have. been, 
as young women often and very excuſably 
are, too anxious about their attachments. 
If Lady Almerina was dazzled. by the 
marquis's civilities, I cannot believe ſhe 
would ſeriouſly have uſed my ſon ill; and 
if Miſs Aſſington, for want of knowledge 


of: 
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of her, ſuppoſed her ſo capricious, Lady 
Almerina ought not to quarrel with what, 


pad ſhe not been miſtaken, would have 


proved ſo convenient to her, as taking my 
ſon off her hands,” 


« No,” interpoſed Harriet,“ 1 cannot 
ſee that that was ſo bad; but Captain 
Courtland's 5 


4 Do you mean his ſpeaking to me this 
morning?“ ſaid Peregrina. 


5 No,” anſwered Harriet, much to Pe- 


| regrina's comfort, I know nothing of 


that; but I think it is very fine to be in- 
vited here to be inſulted.” 


_« Leſs high language if you pleaſe, 


' madam,” faid Lady Cottiſbrooke. 


3 Yes,” ſaid the eldeſt miſs, Harriet 
| can be as violent as any body when ſhe 
herſelf 


„ 
herſelf is affronted; but every body ell 
muſt put up with all ſorts of affronts.“ 


„ You have no cauſe to be ſo great, 
fiſter,” anſwered the ſecond miſs, for 
what Lady Almerina ſays is very true—ſhe 
1s very right; for you know you told me 
yourſelf, and our ſervant heard you, that 
vou could eaſily cajo/e—yes, that was your 
expreſſion you could eafily cajole Lady 
Almerina into a paſton for the marquis, 
and then Lord Cottiſbrooke was your own 
—and you were trying how well Afling- 
ron, Earl of Cottiſbrooke, would ſound 
for your eldeſt fon” s ſtyle, when his father 
was dead.” 


Lady Cottiſbrooke ſaid this was really 
inſufferable, to quarrel with her family, 
and between themſelves too; but they 
would not deſiſt. 


Miſs Aſſington reproached Harriet with 
having ſaid, ſhe wiſhed Courtland might 
fall 


E 
te 


0 


1 
fall in the next ſervice he was ſent on, as 
ſhe then would try for Edward Bergholt. 


This called up Marianne, who, defeated 
and detected as ſhe had been, could not 
forbear coloring with rage at this new 1n- 


| formation ; and now interrogated Harriet 


as to the truth of what ſhe had heard, 


© There,” ſaid Lady Almerina, “ ſee 


| how warmly Marianne takes it up. I 


thought what all her languiſhing and watch- 
ing Edward meant.” 


« My languiſhing * madam,” retorted 
Marianne. If I watched Edward, as 
you call him, it was to ſee how he eſcaped 
the arts of ſome other — 


Say whom you mean, dear Marianne,“ 
aid Lady Cottiſbrooke; © it is illiberal 
to uſe ſuch 9 5 


M "es 1 mean, Lady Cottiſbrooke—” 
ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe in ſuch a fury, that ſhe could pet 
no farther. 


& Me?” repeated her ladyſhip laughing, 


cc No, not you, but your mean, artful 
dependent, Miſs Lamorne, who has moſt 
artfully and moſt baſely been repreſcnting 
me to Sir Edward as—as—ag—" 


== © As 1 my dear?” ſaid LAY Cot- 
tiſbrooke, 


cc Why me told Sir Edward I was in 
love with him.” 


Ee Then I 8 ſaid Lady Cotti- 
brooke, with an arch ſmile, “ ſhe ſaid no 
more than is too true ; and I ſhould have 
thought, from what I had obſerved, tha 
you would have thanked her.“ 


6 What have you obſerved, madam ?" 
was uttered by the four ladies militant, 
| e " 


nn 


but with very different emphaſis and 


meaning. 


_ « Miſs Lamorne is going to ſpeak,” ſaid 


Lady Cottiſbrooke ; © hear her firſt, and 
I will tell you.” 


46] forbear,” ſaid Peregrina, ce to juſ- 
tify myſelf, becauſe it would be taking a 


cruel advantage of a weakneſs, perhaps it 


is only my humble ſtation exempts me 
from. But unleſs Miſs Marianne Aſſing- 


ton recalls her injurious expreſſions towards 
me, I ſhall "0p that Sir Edward may be 
N to.“ 


« And Hamilton, too,” ſaid Lady Al- 
merina, who had no pleaſure equal to that 


of ſtirring the ſtorm. 


«© No, no,” ſaid Lady Condon. 
« do not make the men witneſſes of this 
filly buſineſs.” 
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«© Then I infiſt,” ſaid Peregrina warm. 
ly, on Miſs Marianne's producing the 
note I wrote to her 1 * I went Out, 
or on her acquitting me.” 


6 ]J-lI—]— ſaid "TY ſearching 
her pockets—** the note?—O, 1 defiroyel 
it.” 


cc Then permit me, madam,” faid Pe. 
regrina, * to ſhew Lady Cottiſbrooke, for 


I would not degrade you too far, the rough | 


copy of it, which [ kept for my own jul- 
tification.” 


She gave the paper to her friend, who 
read it aloud. No one could doubt its im- 
port— Harriet led the way in contemptuous 
language; the reſt followed, and Lady 
Cottiſbrooke then ſaid, that judging all by 
her own obſervation, ſhe thought the 
whole party of diſputants, eſpecially the 
three ſiſters, ought to extend mutual for- 


giveneſs towards each other on the plea 
of 


— d ĩ d ̃̃ . ̃ !!!!!! er 
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: of general error. She had already recom- 
l mended to Lady Almerina and Miſs Aſſing- 
L ton lenity towards each other's failings, 

She wiſhed Miſs Harriet to believe what 

ſhe could aver to be the truth, that Court- 

land's ſentiments for her were unchanged, 
and that if ſhe had not experienced from 
him, while at Margate, thoſe attentions 
ſhe had a claim to, it was ſolely to be at- 
tributed to her own conduct, which had 
been unequivocally diſcouraging. Mari- 
anne ſhe gently admoniſhed to be more on 
- i her guard in divulging her ſentiments ; but 
in a manner as firm as her thorough good 
breeding would permit, ſhe warned all the 
party againſt revenging their own miſtakes 
of conduct by any reflections on Miſs La- 
morne, whom her ladyſhip declared ſhe 
' WH ould never ſcruple to defend to the ut- 
moſt extent of truth and juſtice. 


. 02 


c A ſervant juſt then opened the door, to 
„ay the carriage was driving up: the rich 
* WW dies roſe, but Lady Almerina would not; 
f : they 


HO TT. 


they ſtifly thanked Lady Cottiſbrooke for 
her civilities—ſhe expreſſed her regret at 
their haſty departure, and adviſed them to 
change their mind; they heſitated, and 
looked at each other---the two eldef 
| ſeemed propitious; but Marianne, with 
confuſion in her countenance, urged then 
to be gone, and they again moved. Lad 
Cottiſbrooke begged them only to wait til 
the gentlemen were informed they were 
going; but they declining even this acqui. 
eſcence, ſhe promiſed Harriet that Hamil. 
ton would ſee her immediately on his 
reaching town, enquired how long they 
ſhould remain there before they went to 
| Cheltenham, and wiſhing them a pleaſant 
Journey, allowed them to depart. They 
could not bow their ſpirits or their knees 
to take notice of Peregrina; and they un. 
fortunately loſt, by being out of hearing, 
the impromptu of Lady Almerina's wit 
who bade adieu to the Mifs Moneybags. 


— 1 e 8 
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Thus ended one of thoſe unpleaſan 
flaying- 
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Paying-boubs, by which thoſe, who have it 


in their power to amuſe, are compelled pe- 
 riodically to purchaſe temporary quiet.— 


Lady Cottiſbrooke, till now, had had no 
opportunity of judging of the real temper 
of the Aſſingtons; —for in the whirl of 
London all aſperities are loſt ;—and it was 
chiefly for the purpoſe of better acquaint- 
ance, that ſhe had given them the invita- 


| tion. The young heireſſes, like magpies 
in a field, were ſeldom ſeen ſeparated : this 
| had given her a favorable impreſſion of 
| their Harmony; but when ſhe ſaw that each 


was a ſpy on the others, and witneſſed their 


| petty ſtrifes and emulations, ſhe could not 
give ſo flattering a conſtruction to that 
| which originated only in a fear of being 
| negle&ted or outwitted. 


She therefore, though hurt at the man- 
ner in which they had quitted her houſe, 


| and ſomewhat anxious on her dear Hamil- 
ton's account, ſaw them depart without re- 
| gret, while poor Peregrina felt moſt deeply 


. © | their 
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their unkindneſs towards her, and wa 
earneſt to acquit herſelf to Lady Cottiſ. 
brooke ; but both ſhe and Lady Almerina, 
who in her hatred to the Aſſingtons forgot 
for a moment that ſhe bore M:ſs Lamorne, 
quieted her fears by 4 the moſt (atisfactory 
— 


| cane Gourdland and Sir Edward were 
to ſet out at day-break the next morning, 
The family dined together : Lady Alme- 
rina was rea ly civil to Lord Cottiſbrooke; 
Sir Edward was uncommonly gloomy ; and 
Hamilton Joined his brother and Lady 
Almerina, more warmly than his mother 


wiſhed, in ridicule and cenſure of the Al. 


ſingtons. It was in vain that ſhe palliated 
their faults : juſtice was ag. inſt them; and 
ſelf-intereſt. was a e to the breall ol 
Courtland. E: | 


A walk was propoſed in the evening.— 
Lady Cottiſbrooke had letters to write; 
and Sir Edward declined the party. Find- 

0 ang 
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| ing the wind unpleaſant on the pier, they 


ſtrolled towards St. Peter's; and Lady Eſ- 
ſex having in her way picked up her uſual 
dancing-partner, and Lady Almerina think- 
ing it perhaps prudent to take care of the 
earl, Hamilton and Peregrina were of courſe 
thrown together, not much to the diſſatiſ- 
faction of either. 


Confirmed, by the event of the morning, 
in her idea reſpecting Ami Bonange, when 
Courtland again expreſſed his regret that 
he muſt quit England, ſhe replied, But 


you will ſtill write to me?“ 


He pauſed for a moment, and then an- 


| ſfrered, © Undoubtedly, if 1 have your 
permiſſion,” 


% That you cannot queſtion,” ſaid the, 


| ſmiling, —* But how am I to direct to 


vou: 9 L 


| I will give you 2 agent's s addreſs, 
and he will forward your letters.“ 
K2 «© But 


Ss; 
* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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But by what name ſhall I dire?” 


« O! by my own,” he anſwered.— 


«© There can be no danger: you can con. 
trive to put your letters in at Hall's your. 
ſelf, in your walks; and I will take carc 


nobody ſhall know my hand.” 


This point being ſettled, to avoid ob- 


ſervation ſhe joined Lady Eſſex. 


At the next opportunity he begged, as 


the greateſt favor ſhe could confer, to know 


with what ſentiments he left her. 


« You ought to know me, by this time, 
o well, to aſk,” ſhe anſwered.—“ Behere 


mt, you have all my eſteem, my friend- 


ſhip, and my gratitude :—and —— 


«© More I do not aſk,” he replied, inter. 
rupting her —“ Frag ſuch ſentiment 


for me till I return. 


4 


A re. 


( 

A reverted look from Lady Almerina 
made him cautious. 'They ſpoke no more 
on this ſubject. Adieus paſſed after ſup- 
per; and, on the part of the mother and 
ſiſter, were moſt affliting. —The next 
| morning the two gentlemen departed, and 
Peregrina felt, though ſhe was forced to 
| conceal it, that Ami Bonange had a deep 
intereſt in her broken reſt, and low ſpirits 
when ſhe aroſe. 


Three days paſſed in peace, rendered 
| doubly valuable by the late domeſtic ſtorm. 
| Lady Cottiſbrooke, indeed, felt too deeply 
ſor her youngeſt ſon's fituation, to be happy; 
but Lady Effex ſeemed to have forgotten 
| how recently he had departed; and Lady 
| Almerina, in her affiduity towards her 
lover, had buried her recollections and re- 
| fentments. Peregrina, more than ever, 
| wiſhed for a letter from Ami Bonange ; and 
| ſhe was at this time gratified. The ſame 
| ſtyle of admonition, and not all of it intel- 
| ligible, was continued. She was told, that 

| K 3 the 
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the uncommon merit of her conduct had 
ſtill farther increaſed the friendſhip ſhe ſo 
profited by; but the letter contained not 
the ſmalleſt alluſion to the recent ſepara. 
tion. This ſhe attributed to proper cau. 
tion; and ſhe determined to proceed on the 
ſame plan. 


One of the leaſt perſpicuous paſſages was 
this.—“ Danger awaits you; but fear not: 
I ſhall be on the watch.--You are beloved by 
many, more pariicularly by two; till more 
laudably by one.— One of tt will bring you 
into jeopardy ; the other may aiſtreſs * 
can ſee no W at preſent.” 


| Cas left her his agent's 
addreſs, but had diſpenſed with her mak- 
ing uſe of it till he could give her ſome in- 
telligence as to the deſtination of his regi- 
ment: ſhe therefore had it not in her power 
to beg any light on this m ſtery. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Ir was now the ſecond week in Auguſt; 
and Peregrina, when ſhe accompanied Lady 
Eſſex to the ſea, on her bathing mornings, 
had lately ſeen at Surflen's an elderly lady, 
whoſe face was new to her, but whole ap- 
pearance was above the common rank, and 
whoſe manners were remarkably prepol- 
ſeffing. While waiting for Lady Effex's 
turn, Peregrina often fat down to the 
piano- forte in the room, and this lady fre- 
quently chatted with her on the topic of 
muſic, on the beauty of the ſea- view, and 
the general landſcape of the iſland. 


- This lady too waited for a friend, whom 
Peregrina felt an idle with to ſee, She was 
ſoon gratified : the bathing lady one morn- 
ing appeared, and Peregrina was as much 

S -: pleaſed 
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pleaſed with her as with her former ac. 
quaintance. She ſeemed in il] health, was 
very much fatigued, and ſat in the room 
without appearing to notice any one but 
her friend. - Her perſon was emaciated; 
fer features retained veſtiges of beauty, 
which it was evident ſickneſs, rather than 
years, had impaired : there was an intereſt. 

ing melancholy about her; and Peregrina 
felt ſorry, when the ſaw the two ladies drive 


off in a very handſome but unemblazoned 


polt- chaiſe. 


She enquired who theſe ladies were, and 


learnt that the name of the elder was 


Halnaby, and of the younger Birron. They 
vwiere ſuppoſed to be mother and daughter, 
and were ſaid to be widows: they lived in 
Hawley-ſquare, but were never in public. 


Again and again Peregrina faw theſe in- 
tereſting ladies; and it was ſoon evident 
that the elder had mentioned her favorably 
to the younger, who, mending a little in 

her 
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her health, took notice of her with the 


moſt encouraging affability. They now- 


met at church in the miſcellaneous groupe 


of the chancel, and occaſionally in their 
walks; and Peregrina's head was fo full of 
Mrs. Halnaby and Mrs. Birron, that Lady: 


Cottiſbrooke became curious to ſee them; 
and introducing herſelf, they ſoon: grew: 
ſociable, and came to viſiting terms. 


The pleaſure Peregrina promiſed herſelf, 
and derived from this new connexion, was 
ſuperior to any ſhe had felt from tranſient. 
frendſhips ; but her attention was ſoon; 
called off to another object. She received 
a letter in an unknown hand, ſigned Ami: 
Bonange; and, with inexpreſſible diſtreſs, 
ſhe learnt from it that hen faithful monitor 
was ſo ill as to be unable to write with his 


| own hand; that he apprehended his life to 


be in imminent danger, and begged ear- 
neſtly to ſee her at the Fountain at Canter- 
bury, if ſhe could get there without alarm 


ing the family. 
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It was almoſt impoſſible for her to reco]. 
le& what ſhe ought to do. If Courtland 
was in ſuch danger, ſurely his mother 
| ſhould have been informed of it.— Why 
was he ſtill at Canterbury ?--- How could 
be expect her to come to him ?---She was 
diſtracted with her doubts and fears, but 
very unwilling to neglect his requeſt, or to 
betray the important ſecret. She deter- 

mined, at length, that it was impoſſible for 

her-to comply, and that ſhe would truſt to 
Lady Cottiſbrooke's hearing this diſagree- 
able news, by ſome other channel. 


She could not, however, be eaſy : ſhe 
thought, with the ſincereſt grief, of loſing 
Ami Bonange ; and ſhe thought herſelf un- 
grateful in omitting the only mark of gra- 
titude it was in her power to be ſtow: but 
no poſſibility of getting to Canterbury ap- 
peared till the evening, when Mrs. Halnaby 

and Mrs. Birron joined Lady Cottiſbrooke 
on the pier, and accidentally aſked Mils 
Lamorne if ſhe would the nexy/ morning 

favor 


r ho 1 8 
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favor them with her company to Canter- 


bury, whither they were going on buſineſs. 
She gladly accepted the offer, ſanctioned 
by Lady Cottiſbrooke's approbation, and 
the hour was fixed. 


She was not without ſcruples as to the 
propriety of her acquieſcence, but ſhe 


hoped ſhe could eafily reconcile her pru- 
dence to the neceſſity, as the ladies had 
themſelves ſaid they ſhould put up their 
carriage, and take a ſhort dinner, at the: 


very inn ſhe was directed to. 


Ah! -Peregrina, child of misfortune !' 
ſport of chance! but ever favorite of the 
wor ay! deſerted by thy natural protectors, 
foſtered by ſtrangers ! how near art thou 
now to the diſcovery of thy aff ctionate 


parent, and to a ſituation that will abun- 
dantly repay thee for all thy troubles ?--- 
Withour doubt, the elder lady will not al- 
ways perſiſt in calling the younger Joanna: 
thou wilt catch the name of Hyram, not 

"7K 6- Birron, 
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„ 
Birron, as ignorant tongues have taught 
thee : -thou wilt learn thy ſtory, and fink 


in rapture on the boſom of thy n 
mother. | 


The anxiety of her mind, reſpecting 
Courtland, kept Peregrina waking till after 
ſun-riſe, when dropping into a ſlumber, 
ſhe dreamt of all things horrible, woke in 
a fright, and rofe in perturbation. 


The time appointed for her ſetting out 
was not till after the arrival of the poſt, 
and by it ſhe had another letter from Ami 

Bonange, directed, -to her infinite conſola- 
tion, by his own hand. With her uſual 
circumſpection, ſhe retired to read it; and 
it contained the following valuable intelli- 
gence, dated from Canterbury : 


« IT is my earneſt prayer that this may 
not come too late:---I am almoſt tempted 
to be my. own ambaſſador. Be cautious, 
Peregrina! On no account come towards 

| this 


ac HO. , 


(aw 
this city for ſome days; or, if you do, let 
it be in company you can truſt, 


c J have diſcovered a moſt infernal 


ſcheme, in which C is the principal 
agent. His ſervant, who is his jackall, 
has been fool enough to confide his maſter's 
ſecrets.—His viſit to his mother was made 
with no other view than to get acceſs to 
you. The direction of your letters to me 
has been remarked :—my fignature has 
been uſed to entrap you ; and you are to 
be prevailed on, under pretence of my 
dangerous illneſs, to be at the Fountain in 
this city to-day. 


„Come not! Stir not, I beſeech you! 
—But leſt you ſhould, in the great huma- 


nity I know you to poſſeſs, have ſet qut on 


this charitable expedition, I will beat 'the 
road all the morning, to e to warn, to 
fave you. 


« I need 
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I need not tell you what O 
vicws are. His character is well known, 
Elis conduct will ſoon ſhew you, that, tho 
he is not at hoſtilities with vice, he has no 
affection for thame.—T do not ſay, Viuſt 
no ons; *tis a miſanthropic caution ; but 
rely on him, who is for ever 
our molt faithſul 
13. 07: Ami BONAN CR.“ 
What was now to be done was not diffi. 
cult to decide. Peregrina excuſed herſelf 
to her friends on the plea of indiſpofition; 
and her countenance bore the ſame tidings 
to Lady Cottiſbrooke, who approved her 
declining the jaunt.—But againſt whom 
was ſhe to guard? The initial which Ami 
Bonange had uſed as a deſignation, was 
none; for it might mean Lord Cottifbrooke 
or Captain Courtland, © His [lordſhip ſhe 
ever thought ill of; but it was painful to 
her to admit a degrading thought of his 
brother.—Yet, had he not deceived her? 
14 | Had 
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( 
Had he not paſſed on ber for Ami Bonange ? 
It muſt be Courtland ſhe was to guard 
againſt. 


Under pretence of her illneſs, ſhe ſtaid 
within, and confined herſelf above ſtairs 


almoſt all day. The ladies only were at 


home; and good- natured Lady Effex per- 
ſiſted in ſharing her ſolitude; and though 
it was little in her power to amuſe, ſhe was 
uſeful in ſometimes Krenn Peregrina's 
thoughts: | | | 


At 1 ſupper-hour, they went down to- 
gether. The earl only was in the partor,. . 


and ſeemed newly arrived, and in deep 


thought. He abruptly aſked his ſiſter, if 
any letters had come by the morning's poſt, 
She not being able to tell him, Peregrina 


embraced the opportunity, and faid, '** It 
brought one for me, my lord.“ O! yes, 
remember,“ ſaid Lady Fflex, „my mo- 
ther ſaid ſhe feared it brought you bad 
news.“ -“ It was indeed bad news, ſaid 

Pere- 


I 


1 
Peregrina; “the worſt in the world. It 
told me I had a ſecret enemy!“ 


“ But,”. ſaid Lord Cottiſbrooke, “ per. 
haps it told you how to guard againſt that 
enemy.”---His aſſumed /ang froid could not 
entirely deceive her. She ſhot at random; 
when ſhe anfwered, ** Yes, my lord, and 
how to expoſe that enemy; which 1 ſhall 

not fail to do.” 


She thought he changed countenance.--- 
Lady Co tiſprooke and Lady Almerina 
came in from a moon-light ſtroll on the 
cliff; and they ſat down to ſupper, from 
which Miſs Lamorne foon retired. 


| The firſt news ſhe heard the next morn- 
ing was, that the earl had given up his in- 
tention of remaining in England, and 
meant to rejoin his tutor, who had waited 
for him till the laſt moment. -He had ſet 
off for London before che family met for 
breakfaſt ; and thus Peregrina was at once 

confirmed 


It 
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-onfirmed in her ſurmiſe, and releaſed 
from her danger. Lady Cottiſbrooke -re- 
gretted, Lady Almerina lamented, his ſud- 
den whim 5 but Peregrina could not join 
either, : 


She wrote immediately, in thoſe terms 


ber ſenſe of gratitude prompted, to Ami 


Bonange. Her curioſity ſtrongly urged 
her to enquire of him, what had incited 
Lord Cottiſbrooke to take ſo much trouble 
for the paltry purpoſe of acceſs to her; 
but the reſpe& ſhe entertained for her 
friend, in his myſterious character, re- 
ſtrained her. 
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Bur there was another circumſtance, not 
much connected with her norrow eſcape 
from the earl, that claimed her a' tention, 
and gave her conſiderable uneaſineſs. She 
doubted again, whether ſhe were correct 
in her gueſs reſpecting her good genius; and 
the next morning relteved her, but in the 
moſt diſtreſſing way, from this ſuſpenſe; 
for it brought her a leiter, directed in 4 
hand that could not be ſuſpected, but 
which the contents and ſignature proved to 
be from Courtland. He dated from Lon- 

don, and wrote as follows : 


I am, I believe, the worſt ſcribe in 
the world ; nor can I even boaſt the ability 


to tell my own ſtory in my own Way. 


Where 1 feel moſt, I can fay the leaſt; and 
| | | when 


4 

hen my heart is at the fulleſt, it is the 
leaſt given to overflow. Suffer me, there- 
fore, my deareſt madam, to be incoherent 
and unintelligible; for, were I to ſeek for 
language, I perhaps ſhould not only puzzle 
you, but myſelf. | 


« My acquaintance with you is not, I 
confeſs, of a ſtanding that gives me any 
claim to your regard; but, as I have not 
talents for deceit, I truſt you will give me 
credit, when J aflure you that, however 
awkward)y I may appear on paper, it will 
be my misfortune if I offend you. 


« You have ever, my dear madam, be- 
haved towards me in a way that demon- 
firated your intrinſic excellence. I had the 
happineſs to be appointed, by fome un— 


know friend, to the guardianſhip of you, 


on an intereſting occaſion ; and, though I 


could plead no active interpoſition for you, 


you have generouſly treated me as one you 
could rely on. My ſmall ſeivices are 
abundantly 


the world, and the ſcantineſs of my pater. 
unattached to her: I tas only indifferent: 


with the ſpecimens ſhe has had of her dif 


will I ever, againſt the dictates of my heart 


( 


abundantly overpaid by this ineſtimable 
gratification. Do not therefore imagine 
that I mean covertly to claim, what it is 
my buſineſs to ſupplicate. 


«© You have feen the woman deſtined, 
by my mother's anxiety for my ſucceſs in 


nal inheritance, to be my wife. It cannot 
ſurpriſe you, if I confeſs myſelf utterly 


I am now decidedly averſe; and I think 
my mother is almoſt as much diſguſted 


poſition, as I am, and every body muſt be, 
who has ever lived under the ſame roof 
with her. 


« ] am aware of the difficulties of my 
ſituation : I know well, that I have to cui 
my way through the world ; but provided 
for, as I am, by an honorable profeſſion, | 
do not ſhrink from the duty of a man; nor 


and 


| {:mptuous : could almoſt eraſe it; but 


C03» 
12d its pureſt affect ions, ſell myſelf to do- 
meſtic miſery. After this declaration, I 
need not add, that from this moment 1 diſ- 
claim all intention of marrying Harriet 
Aſſington. 


« It would be unpardonable preſumption 


to ſay I have formed any other intention: 


| mean only to ſubmit my wiſhes to your 


| judgment, and to tell you, in the moſt re- 


ſpectful manner I am capable, that my 
whole happineſs depends on you; and 
though I have, I confeſs, very little to 
invite you to, I can ſhield you from want 


when I die; and, while I live, it ſhall be 


my fole ſtudy to render you happy. 


Can you then, my deareſt madam, 
telinquiſh the more flattering proſpects that 
court your eye? Can you be deaf to the 
ſolicitations of the many, who ] know ſe- 


| rtouſly admire you, to become a poor ſol- 


dicr's wite ?— The expreſſion looks pre- 


zi 
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it ſpeaks the untaught language of ny 
heart, It is my meaning, however it might 
be recommended by more circuitous phraſe, 


© In admiration of you on my firſt ac. 
qaintance, I wrote to my brother, con. 
cerning you, in a ſtyle that made my dif. 
intere ſte dneſs ſuſpected : he has not only 
never diicouraged my views, but he has 
ficquently blamed me for my inactivity. 


« I rely, not only on my mother's af. 
fection fur me, but on her good ſenſe, that 
m I immediately fee the propriety, and, 
I may add, advantage of her acquieſcence. 
I im confident of her regard for you ; and 
from ſome hints ſhe has lately dropt, ! 
have good reaſon to believe that, though 
ſhe might think a feigned oppoſition nece!- 
fary to acquit her to Harriet, whom, on 
my honor, I am no way engaged to, ſhe 
would ultimately be delighted with claim- 
ing you as her davghter. I intreat you not 
to let ſcruples on this point ruin my hopes. 

| & Our 


| her for her facility. She thought with pain 


Ca 


Our embarkation is deferred for two 


or three weeks, 1 write, by this poſt to my 
| mother, but not on this fubi-&. Unicis 


you are irreconcile ably offende at this ad- 
dreſs, I ſhall live in he hope of y ur ful- 
filling your promiſe, by wiiting to me — 
At preſent, I can vive no other adreſs 
than to George's coffee-hou:e, Ha. market; 
but you may depend on it, that wh-tever 


| you may write wil ſafely meet, and counter 


2 laſtiog obligation on, madam, 
Your 10 devoted humble ſervant, 
een COURTLAND.” 


ReſoeAiful as was hs ty" e of this totals 
and flattering as was th proſpect it offered 


her, Peregrina could not reſt eaſy under 


tue errors its contents were founded on. 
dhe ſaw that an accidental combination of 


circumſtances bal deceived her; and ſhe 
| fcared that, as Cour land was ignorant of 
her miſtake, he muſt, however his delicacy. 


might ſuppreſs it, think contemptuouſly of 


0⁰ 
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of the 1dea his brother muſt concciye o 
her, if, in their confidential correſpond. 
ence, he learnt what had been her conduq; 
and that it ſhould be a ſecret from him, ſh: 
could not hope, ſince ſhe could not douht 
that it was Courtland's want of reſerve that 
had procured her the honor of his lordſhiy'; 
attention. Regarding, therefore, the bu. 
ſineſs on which he had written as only a 
ſecondary conſideration, ſhe anſwered his 
letter by a brief acknowledgment of hi: 
condeſcenſion; aſſured him that, whatever 
encouragement he had diſcovered in her 
deportment, was the conſequence of a mil: 
take; and that, though ſhe. ſhould never 
forget her many obligations to him, or 
think of him but with eſteem, ſhe mult 
beg he would be for ever filent on the ſub: 
ject of his letter. 


Her ſpirits were hurt by this awkward 
affair, of which ſhe immediately wrote 1 
detail to Ami Bonange, beggirg his ſanc. 
tion for the eaſe of her conſcience. A re 

| turn, 


Fi 
ft 
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| turn, earlier than the poſt, gratified and 
ſurpriſed her. A ſpecial meſſenger, who 
„ Wl could anſwer no queſtion, brought it from 
N one of the hotels. It came while the fa- 
„ WY ily were ſitting at ſupper, and Peregrina 
ſaw Lady Cottiſbrooke look a little doubt- 
WT fully, and Lady Almerina penetratingly, at 


4 8 ; 

. ber, as ſhe put it unopened into her pocket. 
Tube matter ſeemed, however, to make no 
Wl farther impreſſion. The letter contained 


1 expreſſions of enthuſiaſtic approbation.— 


er 
er morning; they had an agreeable walk to- 
„ WH gether; and Peregrina almoſt forgot how 
ehe had been diſtreſſed. 

of | : 
" Lady Cottiſbrooke was from home the 


b. Lreater part of the next day. Sir Edward 


Bergholt, who had returned to his board- 
ing-houſe, and ſeemed again relapſing into 
oddity, called early in the forenoon ; and 


d | 
mmediately as he was gone, Lady Almerina 
ic. W-Ppecared all buſineſs and agitation. Hav- 


re. Ing a maid-ſervant purpoſely to wait on 
a Vor. III. I. her, 


— * 
OO 


| She and Lady Eſſex met Mrs. Birron in the 
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her, it was ſeldom her cuſtom to combat 
her habit of indolence by activity: ſhe 
would ring for a ſervant to pick up a book, 
if ſhe dropped it, or to take off her clogs; 


ſhe never performed any other part in her 
dreſſing, than that of being ſtill; but this a 
day ſhe was uncommonly briſk : ſhe ſeemed 
ranſacking her drawers, and putting all c 
things either into great order or confuſion, e 
Her temper was ſo affected by her bufinek, t 
that it was dangerous to have occaſion to i | 
ſpeak to her; and, as miſtreſs of the houſe ! 
in Lady Cottiſbrooke's abſence, ſhe was t 
without bounds a tyrant. n 
It entered Peregrina's imagination, tho 

ſhe had ſcarcely ground for the conjecture, Wi p 
that an clopement was in agitation ; but Wi | 
who was to be the partner of her ladyihips d 
flight was not eaſy to divine, except it wee 2 
Sir Edward; and againſt this, unleſs be ſe 
was indeed very crazy, or the parties were Bill tc 
more than ordinarily ſubtle, every thing N 
| th 


ſhe recollected militated : but Peregriia 
| had 


ng 
ind 


ad 


03 


had ſeen craft till ſhe had 1 to be ſuſ- | 


pico: . 


What paſſed in her mind, ſhe kept pro- 
foundly a ſecret. She ſpent the evening 
with Lady Efſex at Mrs. Halnaby's, whi- 
ther Lady Almerina did not chuſe to ac- 
company them ; and at her return was more 
orieved than ſurpriſed, to find Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke in exceſſive perturbation, writing 
letters, and diſpatching ſervants in queſt of 


Lady Almerina, who had walked out in 
the evening with her maid, and was not 


now to be Hite: 


The enquiries made in the town, and 
Peregrina's previous obſervations, quieted 
Lady Cottiſbrooke's fears that ſome acci- 
dent might have befallen the young lady ; 


and the information of one of the lower 


ſervants ſoon gave ſome light into the myſ- 


| tery, and cleared Sir Edward in Peregrina's 
opinion: for it was now unqueſtionable 
tat Lady Almerina had, even at the time 


LL . when 
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when ſhe appeared moſt attached to Lotd 
Cottiſbrooke, maintained a clandeſtine cor. 
reſpondence with her flender friend the 
marquis. 


Lady Cottiſbrooke had, it 0 be con. 
feſſed, more than a mother's ſhare of ma. 
ternal anxiety ; and Peregrina, who loved 
her little leſs than if ſhe had been her pa. 
rent, was extremely hurt at this new and 
very ſerious vexation: but ſhe ſoon per. 
ceived that her ladyſhip was not inclined to 
view it on its moſt gloomy fide, and that 
though, out of a principle of charity, ſhe 
forbore inveCtive againſt the fugitive, i 
was a climax of her character that did not 
at all aſtoniſh her. She appeared more de. 

jected by the conſequent reflection this acci- 
dent ſuggeſted on the little comfort ſhe 
derived from her children: her eldeſt ſon, 
ſhe obſerved, was now again unſettled, and 
ſhe feared he might ſuffer by this early dil 
appointment : ſhe lamented the neceſſity of 


her younger ſon's expoſing himſelf, perhaps 
througt 


rd 


he 


1 


| through life, to its greateſt dangers, t to 


compenſate for his ſmall proviſion ; but 


there ſeemed ſome latent anxiety, reſpect- 


ing him, that affected her ſtill more: ſhe 
bewailed Lady Eſſex's ill health; for of her 
intellectual infirmities ſhe never ſpoke; and 
addreſſing herſelf affectiopately to Pere- 
grina, ſhe ſaid, “ You muſt, my dear, re- 
concile me to theſe afflictions, by ſuppoſing 
yourſelf one of my children, and by ad- 

miniſtering to me that comfort which it is 


not in their power to beſtow. Vou ſee how 
| Lady Almerina has rewarded me; but I 


know you are not like her.” 


An addreſs ſo melancholy, and expreſ- 


| fions of affection ſo cordial, Peregrina could 
| anſwer only by tears, — tears which flowed 
ſo abundantly for the forrows of this ex- 
emplary parent, that they prevented her 
| noticing a letter, which one of the upper 
ſervants brought in and delivered to his 
lady, as found by one of the houſe-maids 
on Lady Almerina's dreſſing table. 


Ly Lady 
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Lady G glanced over the con. 
tents in filence, and then, with a ſignificant 
ſmile, ſhewed the paper to Miſs Lamorne, 
It was not an apology for, or a juſtification 
of, her own conduct; but it was a general 
invective againſt the family ſhe had quitted, 
and Miſs Lamorne in particular, who was 
ſaid to have laid traps tor both Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke's ſons, and whoſe art was repre- 
ſented as unfathomably dangerous; and it 
concluded with a modeſt hope that when 
the writer ſhould be, as a few hours muſt 
render her, allied to the blood-royal, even 
Miſs Lamorne would treat, with rather 
more reſpect, than ſhe had hitherto done, 
ber ladyſhip's moſt humble, moſt obedient, 
&c. &c. 


The exceſs of this accuſation wholly de- 
feated its malignity; for Lady Cottiſbrooke 
et it all down to the account of malice; 
and, only ſmiling at the vain attempt to 
ruin innocence, ſhe turned her thoughts to 

the 
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the duties ſhe had to diſcharge towards her 
adult ward; and having already done all in 
her power to diſcover where ſhe was, ſhe 
now wrote to the only relation the young 
lady had, an aunt, who lived obſcurely 
and on a ſmall income,—for which good 
reaſons ſhe was moſt devoutly hated by her 
niece. Her jadyſhip next wrote to Lord 
Cottiſbrooke, to tell him of his loſs, — and 
to Captain Courtland, as entitled to this 


attention from her, — and then ſeemed per- 


fectly eaſy about Lady Almerina Delaford. 


But the next morning brought Courtland 
himſelf, whoſe loco- motive propenſities al- 
ways ſa ved him the trouble of apologiſing 
for a ſudden intruſion. He ſeemed diverted 
at Lady Almerina's elopement ;—but to 
laugh, was not the purpoſe for which he 


returned: he came, the firſt moment he 


could ſteal from London, to urge the pur- 
port of his letter to Miſs Lamorne ; and he 


embraced the firſt opportunity of adding to 


L4 his 
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his written energy all the force that 
tongue, which could not frame itſelf to ; 
falſity, and language that love made elo. 
quent, could give it; and Peregrina had 
no way to ſtop his vehemence, but by re. 
queſting a truce for that day and the next, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


In the evening, when rather a large 
party of Lady Cottiſbrooke's acquaintance 

| were with her, ſome engaged in cards, 
others in converſation, the rattle of a car- 
riage was heard; a clergyman alighted at 
the door from a poſtchaiſe, and handed 
out a lady who was inſtantly recogniſed as 

| Lady Almerina. I will not ſee her,” ſaid 
Lady Cottiſbrooke; I am too angry to 
truſt myſelf.” The ſervants had then or- 
ders to ſhew Lady Almerina into the break- 
faſt parlor; and a meſſage came from her 
eſcort, requeſting to ſpeak with Lady Cot- 

| tibrooke. She went into another room 
with him, taking Mifs Lamorne with her, 
and learnt from the ſtranger that he was 
| chaplain to the Marquis's father, that he 
. bad, in company with the Duke, been for- 
Ex tunate 
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tunate enough to overtake the young cou. 
ple before they reached London ; that the 
Marquis had given up the lady without re. 
luctance; and it was hoped would now ful. 
fil the more honorable engagement he had, 


he was convinced, been perſuaded to break. 


He had the ſatisfaction of reſtoring the 
young lady ſafe, and was Lady Cottif- 
brooke's moſt ob<dient. 


Lady Almerina wrote a note to Lady 
Cottiſbrooke, begging to ſee her. It was 
anſwered only by theſe words: Not un- 
leſs you can prevail on Miſs Lamorne to 
intercede for you.” This was a condition 
too revolting to be eaſily acceded to; and 
Peregrina herſelf begged it might be dif- 


penſed with, but Lady Cotti ſbrooke was 


determined thus to avenge her ; and when 
Lady Almerina ſaw her ſupper ſent to her 
in the breakfaſt parlor, and found ſolitary 
confinement was to be her puniſhment, ſhe 
ſo far condeſcended, as to requeſt an audi- 
ence of Miſs Lamorne, who, far more 

| 3 moved 
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moved than the culprit, attended her with 
quivering lips and gliſtening eyes. 


With no ſtrength of argument, but with 


abundance of reiteration, ſhe begged Pe- 
reorina to intercede with Lady Cottiſbrooke, 
not only to admit her again to her favor, 


but, which ſtill more aſtoniſhed Peregrina, 


to conceal from Lord Cottiſbrooke the folly 


| ſhe had been guilty of. Peregrina promiſed 
| to report all ſhe had ſaid; but abhorring 


deceit, ſhe could not give her any hope 


| that Lord Cottiſbrooke would not be in- 


formed of what had happencd, as his mo- 


| ther had already written to him. This was 


a ſtroke of precipitation the young lady 
ſeemed not prepared for; and her tears 
flowed abundantly. Peregrina gave her 


| what confolation ſhe could, in aſſuring her 
| that her future conduct might reſtore her to 


favor. She prevailed on Lady Cottiſbrooke 
to ſee her before ſhe went to her reſt. and 


| then retired to her own, more diſpoſed to 
| Meditate” on the merit of Hamilton Court- 


T0 land, 
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land, than on the foibles of Lady Alme. 


Tina. 


It was not ſo eaſy, as it at firſt appeared, 
to decide on the part ſhe had to purſue, 
She had every reaſon to believe Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke well diſpoſed towards her; and it 
was not impoſhble, that, indulgent as ſhe 
was to her young people, ſhe might in ſome 
caſes overlook a want of money. Of Ha. 
milton's regard, ſhe could not doubt : his 
integrity had every internal evidence ; and 
to his merit and recommendations her own 
opinion bore witneſs. She could not plead 
love enough to excuſe an error of judge- 
ment; but ſhe was far from being indiffe- 
rent to his welfare and happineſs, and hay: 
ing for ſome time, however erroneouſly, 
fancied him her peculiar friend, ſhe had 
acquired a degree of attachment to him, 
that a little encouragement from circum: 
ſtances might ſoon have animated into love. 
She was convinced that the poſſeſſion of 


great wealth could not only never render 
| him 
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him happy, but would never fave him from 
a broken heart, ſhould he be unfortunate 
in his marriage. 


Having revolved in her mind theſe con- 
fiderations, ſhe ſaw there was nothing which 
obliged her to diſmiſs Captain Courtland's 
propoſal indignantly ; but a litile farther 
meditation convinced her that it was not to 
be accepted without caution. Tt was juſt 
probable, that Lady Cottiſbrooke might, 
to gratify her ſon, give up her requiſition 
of riches with his wife; —it was much more 
probable, that he had flattered himſelf into 
this idea; and if ſhe did diſpenſe with 
wealth, it might be for the advantage of 
connection. Alas! what advantage could 
a connection with Peregrina Lamorne offer 
to any one? 


Still, let Lady Cottiſbrooke be ever ſo 
propitious, was it a moral action, by a pre- 
cipitate engagement, to prevent Courtland's 
reaping, thoſe benefits which improved ac- 

gquaintance 
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quaintance with the world, and the paſlin 
of a few years, might offer to him? She 
knew herſelf, even when boaſting the beſt 
of her deſcent, to be an unrecogniſed branch 
of a family: this, ſurely was not an eligible 
match for Courtland : his mother never 
could approve her, unleſs ſhe deceived her. 
After much thought, therefore, ſhe deter. 
mined to make Lady Cottiſbrooke ac- 
quainted with her ſon's partiality; ; and if 
the found ſhe did not quite diſapprove it, 
to tell her that there was a myſtery belong: 
5 8 to her which =o dared not reveal. 


1 was Tay Cottiſbrooke? 8 ico to 
an alone on the cliff oppofite her houſe 
every morning, as ſoon as ſhe was out of 
her chamber; and Peregrina having, from 
her window, ſeen her betake herſelf thither, 
followed her, and reſpectfully begged ſhe 
might __ allowed to partake ee Penn 


20 Cerelily: my love, but you will find me 
ah dull company. That untoward young 


s 


woman, Lady Almerina, has kept me 
waking all night I ſcarcely know what [ 
had beſt do with her.” R 


« She ſeems ſo penitent for her fault, 
madam, that I hope ſhe will now think 
ſeriouſly, and 1 improve by 1 it. 


« She is penitent, J have no doubt, for 
her failure; but as for true virtuous repen- 
tance, ſhe has, I am confident, none of it 
in her nature. No, my dear, I have long 
watched her; and if it were only for her 
conduct towards you, I ſhould be hopeleſs 
of her. What could be more malicious 
than the letter the left? 


« True, Waben it indicated no good 
will to me, but J muſt in part acquit her 
ladyſhip; for ſtrange as it may appear, it 
is my buſineſs, in ſeeking you this morning 


| in private, to confeſs to you that there is 


more . INErE 1 15 ſome 3 ground 


| there 1 is Juſt a—” 


cc My 
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ce My dear, why do you heſitate?“ ſaid 

Lady Cottiſbrooke, ſtopping—** You, I 

am confident, can have nothing to bluſh 
for.” 


C No, indeed,” ſhe anſwered ; „ be. 
| lieve—lI hope—nay, I may call Heaven to 
' witneſs the innocence of my intentions, 
though I have been unfortunate,” | 


« How unfortunate | 5 aſked her lady- 
ſhip eagerly. 


bn then, with the atmoſt cau- 
tion, and in a way that did not at all de. 
clare to what lengths her youngeſt ſon had 
gone, told her ſhe could no longer, in 
honor, conceal from her her apprehenſion, 
which perhaps might have no deeper foun- 


dation than in her vanity and preſumption, 


that Captain Courtland's generous friend- 
ſhip for her might weaken his more juſti· 
liable attachments. 


— — — © 2 og . 
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« am not ſurpriſed at this,” ſaid her 
|adyſhip drily. 


c But you muſt be offended at it, ma- 
dam; and it is on that perſuaſion that I 
come to intreat you to do with me what- 
ever will moſt conduce to your peace of 
mind.” 


« You are a generous girl dun but 


1 1 muſt I be offended ?” 


* 


« Becauſe I am 8 and obſcure.” 


« That may be a reaſon why 1 cannot 
approve you as a daughter, but ſurely it can 


be none why I ſhould be angry with you. — 


You, poor thing! are not to blame for 


| being captivating ; as little am I inclined 
| to rail at you for being elegant and honeſt; 

| the circumſtance I am the moſt likely to 
| quarrel at is, that Hamilton cannot afford 
to marry a wife without a fortune, and 1 
| have not a fortune to give him; for at my 


death 


( 


death Cottiſbrooke has my jointure, and 
Ham has very little more, I aſſure you, 


than his bare pay, which be ory not lire 
on.” 1 ä 


- © Butare you then, madam A not offended 
with me * | | 


“ Not at all, my dear, If I had not 
been fatisfied I might truſt you, I ſhould 
not have been as eaſy as I have bcen; but 
I thought well of you the firſt moment! 
ſaw you, and my opinion has ever ſicce 
that time been improving. I ſaw you the 
other night receive a letter; and the con. 
fuſion of your countenance made me ful- 
pect it was from Hamilton; but T knew 
Peregrina Lamorne could have no diſguiſes 
with hd] and 82 was certain T ſhould hear 
of _ ks f 


% That letter, on my honor, was not 
from Captain Courtland. Tt was from 1 
friend J never ſaw, but of whoſe difinte- 

NY reſted 
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reſted attachment I have the higheſt proofs, 


though 1 own am not at liberty to reveal 
them.” r Hrn, 


« You have my higheſt confidence, my 


dear; but with retpect to my fon, tell me, 
has he not declared himſelf?“ 


„ Hehn ; 
“And what anſwer did you give him?” 


« I requeſted him for ever to be filent 
on the ſubject; and I have fince repre- 
ſented to him the madneſs of his wiſh; 
but he urged me ſo violently, that I was 
forced to requeſt till night to conſider on 
K. 


© Well! but then you muſt next tell 


| me how you ſtand affected towards him?” 


“ I can never be indifferent to any one 
of a family who have treated me with ſo 
much 
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much humanity—beſides, Captain Court. 
land has conferred particular obligations 
on me, which I think I ſhould very ill re. 
quite, and as ungratefully ſhould I repay 
your ladyſhip's kindneſſes, were I to place 
him in a ſituation that muſt embarraſs him, 
perhaps for life.” 


c You are a very good girl, and a very 
prudent girl. It would certainly be very 
hazardous for him to engage himſelf ; for 
though, while I live, I could find his fa. 
mily a comfortable home, that is far from 
a certainty. I wiſhed him to marry Har- 
riet Affington, becauſe her large fortune 
would have ſet him out in the world com- 
fortably and reſpectably; but really while 
ſhe was here ſhe behaved ſo oddly, that! 
cannot blame his indifference to her. 1 
would, I confeſs, diſtreſs me cxtremely to 
ſee him in difficulties I could not relieve; 
but I would rather break my heart than 
oppoſe him. I wiſh ſomebody would give 
thee ten thouſand pounds, my Peregrina; 

for 
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for I am afraid, without it, whatever 
Courtland may talk of the power of love, 
you will find yourſelves very much ſtrait- 
ened on all ſides; but I beg in your deci- 
fion you will put me out of the queſtion. 
[ have told you how little I can contribute 
to your comfort, and you know my ſenti- 
| ments. If you chooſe to come together, I 
will do my utmoſt for you ; for I have now 


| no wiſh but for my children's happineſs. 3 
: WE 1 could do, perhaps, without ſome of the E 

conveniencies 1 enjoy; and readily would | 
part with them for a gratification ſo far 6 
- WT luperior: only think of yourſelves when 3 
e I am gone. Do not imagine, my love, 9 
- that in thus candidly telling you my -opi- 
: nion, I mean any ſlight to you---I value j 

you moſt highly—as for pedigree, I care | 
It not for it as for money, I only wiſh we 1 


o could do without it, or that I had it for 
; ou.“ | 


e Lady Eſſex now joining them, the con- 
; verſation ended, and left Peregrina's heart : 
* | over- 
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overflowing with love and gratitude to. 
wards Lady Cottiſbrooke. 


But her ladyſhip's candor and kindneſs 

had, on the mind of her dependent, an 
effect far more forcible than the moſt ye. 
| hement prohibition. In the ſimplicity of 
her heart, ſhe weighed no contingencies, 
ſhe calculated no chances: ſhe judged 
only from what ſhe ſaw ; and ſhe deter. 
mined that, however eligible and honor. 
ble the connexion might be to her, it muſt 
be diſadvantageous to thoſe ſhe was moſt 
indebted to, and therefore was to be re. 
jected by any perſon making the ſmalleſt 
claim to gratitude or moral rectitude. 


In this diſpoſition of mind (and who ſhall 
ſay, not ſomewhat doubting her own ſteadi- 
neſs, when a flattering proſpe& was offered 
of at leaſt caſting her cares on another, to 
remain content in the chearleſs wild of de- 
pendence?) ſhe reſolved, without waiting 

. the 
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„me expiration of her truce, to inform Cap- 
tain Courtland of his fate. 


She went down to the ſea with Lady 
Eflex. Mrs. Birron was there without her 
friend, and, though nearly ready to de- 
| part, propoſed waiting Lady Effex's return, 
that they might walk together. 


Peregrina's ſpirits were not, this morn- 
| ing, equal to her uſual amuſement : ſhe 
attempted to touch the piano forte, but it 
Vas all diſcord. Mrs. Birron ſeemed to 
grow intereſted in her looks; and ſhe was 
« WM forced to aſſume chearfulneſs, leſt ſhe might 

excite curiofity. But whether Mrs. Birron 

was much accuſtomed to read the index of 
I | the mind, or only kindly commiſerating, 
i. Peregrina was unable to judge; but her 
language and her attentions ſhewed ſhe had 
to penetration. 


= She this morning ſo far n her- 
ge belf as to fay, ſhe, by experience, knew 
how 
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how far all bodily ſuffering was ſurpaſſed 
by the world's vexations; and catching 
Peregrina's hand, when Lady Eſſex was 
at a diſtance playing with her dog, ſhe ſaid, 
« Ah, Miſs Lamorne ! I have a daughter 
to whom I looked for the reward of a ſtormy 
life. She fails my hopes: ſhe adds to my 
afflictions.— Were ſhe like you !—I could 
almoſt wiſh I had never ſeen you; for! 
ſhall go home more diſcontented than ever, 
The elegant folly I ſee here, excites in me 
no ſentiment of humiliation for my daugh- 
ter.—I could bear with her external de. 
fects. —But you ſeem the creature franied 
to my wiſhes, — and I am wicked enough 
to aſk, Why were you not my daughter?“ 


Peregrina, fearing to increaſe both her 
own and her friend's dejection, endeavored 
to think lightly of her words; but they 
made an indelible impreſſion on her mind, 
and ſhe felt that ſhe was connected with 


ſociety by one more link—that of friend- 
GE ſhip 


E 
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ſhip and affection for this excellent, intereſt- 
ing woman. 8 


She met Courtland: as ſhe went into the 


| houſe, and begged to ſpeak to him at his 


firſt leiſure. He had no procraſtination 
about him at any time; and now he could 
brook no delay. With artificial firmneſs, 
ſhe told him the reſult of her meditations, 


and forcibly repreſented the embarraſſment 


her acquieſcence 1n his views muſt produce, 
He heard her im patiently, and ſhut his ears 
againſt conviction: he talked, lover- like, 
of the omnipotence of love againſt all evils: 


| he quoted an inſtance or two, where indiſ- 
| cretion had been ſucceſsful : he tried to 
| extort from her a promiſe of waiting better 
| days; but this, as perhaps it might pre- 


vent the advancement of his fortune in the 


interim, ſhe declined, believing that with- 
| out a promiſe, if he were ſteady and events 
| propitious, it would remain in his power to 


claim her: he vowed eternal conſtancy ? 


he declined accepting his vows ; and hav- 
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ing made this ſacrifice to her integrity, (he 
retired to mourn her hard fate in ſecret. 


Lady Cottiſbrooke ſoon fought her, not 
ſuppoſing ſhe had uttercd her deciſion ; and 
her buſineſs was not to increaſe, but to 
| ſmooth difficulties. Peregrina told her all 

that had paſt, and concealed, as far as wi 
in her power, the ſhare her heart had in it; 
but it was not to be wholly concealed ; and 
nothing prevented her noble friend's giving 
way -t0 it, but the diſintereſted fear that 
this beloved, this eſtimable girl might, in 
the fortune of war and the chances of the 
world, be left unprovided for, to ſtruggle 
with hardſhips {till — than thoſe of 
W 


( Till Ciptaii Courtland has thought 
ſeriouſly on this ſubject,“ ſaid Peregrina, 
half choaking with her feelings, “ if I had 
any place to retire to, I would leave you, 
madam.” 


« J would 


10 


Id 
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« [ would rather wiſh him: to go; but 1 
know his temper too well to expect any ſa- 


| crifice on his part. He is very ſanguine: 


he will not believe you can be inflexible ; 
but, unleſs he is very much altered, he will 
wear off his chagrin by degrees, and flirt 
with the next pretty woman he meets with; 
for Ham, with all his merit, and few young 
men have more, has a heart generally at 
every fair one's ſervice. He has been in 
love: with all my friends“ daughters, by 
turns, and never been free from ſome vio- 
lent paſſion ſince he came from ſchool ; ſo 
that I cannot think, unleſs you have had the 
power of fixing him, he 1s in much danger 
of dying for love. However, your ſepa- 
ration might be of. uſe to both, though I 
know not how to part from you, even for 
the ſhort time he will remain, poor fellow ! 
in England. —Your friend, Mrs. Birron, 
ſeems to wiſh for your company: ſhe hinted 
it to me; but ſhe is not yet going, and to 
remain here with her would be as bad al- 
moſt as being 1n my houſe,” 1 
M 2 Peregrina, 


— 
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Peregrina, young-woman like, felt her 
pride a little hurt at hearing it ſuggeſted 
that her lover might be fickle, though his 
fickleneſs was the moſt likely means of ren. 
dering efficient her generous deſign. She 
was not inclined to believe Lady Cottiſbrooke 
right: ſhe had no idea that Hamilton would 
change his ſentiments for her: for Miß 
Harriet Aſſington, indeed, they had chang. 
ed; but it was prudence, not love, that had 


dictated to him there; and ſhe had too far 


ſported with her good fortune in attacking 
him. She therefore till wiſhed ſhe could 


for a ſhort time abſent herſelf, and again 


urged it. 


Lady Cottiſbrooke was called away to 
ſome morning viſitors : ſhe excuſed Pere- 
grina's appearance, and went alone to re- 
ceive them. Returning preſently, ſhe told 
the ſtill-weeping girl that if ſhe really, for 
her own eaſe, wiſhed to abſent herſelf, 


there was now a favorable opportunity for 
it, Mr. and Mrs. Blyford, and their ta- 


mily, 


„ 
mily, had called to take leave: thev were 
returning to their beautiful ſeat in Oxford- 


| fhire; and Mrs. Bly ford, on the part of her 


eldeſt daughter, made it her buſineſs to 
urge a viſit from Miſs Lamorne, as ſoon as 
Lady Cottiſbrooke could prevail on herſelf 


| to part from her. Her ladyſhip added, that 
ſhe had ſo far accepted it, as to ſay that 


immediate change of air appeared to her 
neceflary for Miſs Lamorne's conſtitution, 
to which the ſea was not friendly; and 
Mrs. Blyford had propoſed her returning. 


now with them to Frandiſton park : but it 
| ſtill remained an open contract, and ſhe 
| wiſhed Peregrina could come down and 
| ſettle it. 


In the caprice of ſorrow, Peregrina, now 


that ſhe ſaw it probable ſhe ſhould go, be- 
gan to repent her having propoſed it; but 
| ſhe ſoon conquered this weakneſs, and ac- 
| cepting Mrs. Blyford's kindneſs, ſhe com- 
| miffioned Lady Cottiſbrooke to excuſe her 
on the plea of indiſpoſition, but to promiſe, 
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dor her, that ſhe would call at Mrs.Blyford', 
in the evening, to arrange all preliminaries 
Sbe then endeavored, by exertion, to in- 
creaſe her fortitude, and ſucceeded better 
than ſhe had expected, comforted by the 
reflection that ſhe had adhered to her duty; 
but till, though ſhe had thought on nv. 
thing elſe all the time of dreſſing, it was 
impoſſible to believe Courtland could be 
fickle, 
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CHAP, xIX. 


Poor Lady Almerina had remained in 
the dumps, and 1n diſgrace, from the time 
of her return. She could neither go our, 
nor ſee any viſitors; and Lady Cottiſbrooke's 
behavior increaſed her troubles. It was very 
civil, but ſo perfectly regular that her heart 
was evidently out of the queſtion; and there 
was a myſtery. about her whieh none could 
penetrate, till the family were this day.rifing 
from dinner. Captain Courtland was out, 
ſo that the party conſiſted only of ladies; 
and to them was introduced a little thick- ſet 
woman, dreſt in an antique brocade, a large 
flapping black hat, a cap of the laſt cen- 
tury, and with a cloak which, the heat of 
the weather diſpenſing with it as a covering, 
ſhe carried hung upon her arm. 
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The ſervant announced the name of 


Mrs. Lound; and Lady Almerina ſhriek. 
ing faintly, ſeemed anxious only to eſcape, 


Dur ſarvant, ladies,” ſaid the ſtran. 
ger, curtſeying in her beſt ſtyle,—-* Prq 
dunna let me di Nord vou.“ 


ce No, no, VIS. Lound, you do not di. 


ſturb us,” ſaid Lady Cottiſbrooke encou. 
ragingly. Come, and fit next me.“ 


The dame obeyed. 7 comed, my lach, 
as ſoon as iver I could, after your molancho) 
letter: but our ſteage was ſot off ; ſo I wert 
forced-to take, you ſee, double — as * as 
the Lord pens where.” 


<6 Well, well, Mrs. 1 you are 
come in very good time.— I thought it 
right to ſend to you, though 1 am very 
ſorry to make you a party in this — 
able buſineſs.” 


FE Bat 
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« But pray, ſaid Mrs. Lound, © which 


of theſe ſmeart miſſes is my great niece ? for 
1 * not ſeed her fin ſhe were a babe in 


arms. 


« That is your niece,” ſaid Lady Cot-- 
tibrooke, bowing towards Lady Almerina, 


| who could ſcarcely ſupport her ſituation. 


Mrs. Lound, who was next to her, of-- 


| fered to take her hand, as if, by holding 


her faſt, ſhe could the better inveſtigate 
her features. 


The indignant lady withdrewy it, and 


| haſtened out of the room. 


Miſs Lamorne, imagining that, as this 
Mrs. Lound was a perſon whoſe name ſhe. 
had never heard, her buſineſs might be 
private, followed Lady- Almerina ; and 
Lady Eſſex, of courſe, went with her. 


| With every expreſſion of diſtreſs and de- 
| ſpair, Lady Almerina beckoned Peregrina : 
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into her apartment, and there diſcloſed to 
her the myſtery of Mrs. Lound, intreating 
her moſt earneſtly to intereſt herſelf once 
more for her, with Lady Cottiſbrooke, a- 
gainſt the fate ſhe ſaw impending over her | 
devoted head. She ftated this Mrs. Lound 
to be the. ſiſter' of her grandfather's wife, 
and a woman of the loweſt rank, vulgar 
and illiterate to the laſt degree: ſhe ſaid, 
her grandfather had irreconcileably of- 
ſended all his family by his marriage, 
which had nothing but the ruſtic beauty of 
his wife to excuſe it, and that this woman 

had ſcarcely ever been noticed by any of 

her great relations; that ſhe was, it was 
true, the only perſon in the world ſhe was 
connected with by conſanguinity ; and that 
ſhe ſaw it was Lady Cottiſbrooke's inten- 
tion moſt cruelly; to revenge her juvenile 
indifcretion, which was nothing more than 
happened every day, and which, in her 
idea, merited very little blame, dy giving 
her up to this great abominable aunt. 


5 | : And, 


GG 
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And, indeed, Lady Almerina's ſagacity 
could not, in this inſtance, be charged with 
miſleading her ; for, before Peregrina could 
ſuggeſt either hope or conſolation, her lady- 


| ſhip was ſummoned to the parlor to hear her 


ſentence. She intreated her friend to go 
with her; and Lady Cottiſbrooke in the 
mildeſt terms, but with the moſt hopeleſs 
firmneſs, informed her, that, as ſhe was at 
ears f diſcretion, her authority over her as 
a ward had ceaſed, and that, as it was in 


vain to attempt protecting where there was 


no power of control, ſhe muſt beg to de- 


cline any farther charge of her, and recom- 


mend it to her, as her only ſurviving rela- 
tion, to accept of Mrs. Lound's willingneſs 
to admit her into her family. 


: | Lady 8 furious at the pro- 
poſition; nor would her aunt have borne 
with patience the language her wounded 
feelings dictated, had ſhe not been flattered 
by the idea of exhibiting her right ho- 
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norable relation to the farmers' wives who 
formed her ſociety, and who ſometimes 
treated her with .contempt for her rigid 
Parſimony and ungenteel manners; nor was 

the good lady uninfluenced by the proſpect 
of receiving for her ladyſhip's board what 
the knew ſhe could pinch into @ very equi- 
table compenſation. With fondneſs, ill 
more diſguſting than the aſperity of her 
natural deportment, ſhe tried to coax her 
niece into a willing acquieſcence ; and find- 
ing that fail, ſhe ſet before the young lady 
the ſacrifice of character ſhe had made, in 
a way not much calculated to excite libe- 
rality of ſentiment, or to chear the ſufferer 
with hopes of lenity. 


Lady Almerina, half diſtracted, took 
Peregrina's hand, and begged Lady Cot- 
tiſbrooke to hear her in another room.— 
There, on her knees, ſhe intreated to be 
ſpared the puniſhment Prepared for her; 


and, making — join her, ſhe pro- 
miſed 
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miſed the utmoſt doctlity, duty, and af- 


fection, might ſhe but be permitted to re- 


main, even a priſoner, where ſhe was. She 
confeſſed her follies ; ſhe vowed a thorough 
reformation of conduct: ſhe offered to write 
penitential letters to the marquis's father, 
and to Lord Cottiſprooke; nay, there was 
nothing that was mean, that her lady ſhip's 
haughty ſpirit would not have ſubmitted to, 


rather than have paſſed a winter on a Kentiſh. 
| farm with her aunt. 


Lady Cottiſbrooke, aware of the elafti- 


| city of hope, would not be too yielding ; 
but having for ſome time ſtood out, ſhe at 
length, after a very ſenſible and affectionate 


admonition, conſented again to receive the 
penitent on theſe conditions :—that the 


next act of levity, ſtubbornneſs, or im- 


prudence, ſhould be puniſhed by rural 
exile ; that ſhe, during a few days which it 


| was deſigned Mrs. Lound ſhould paſs at 
| Margate, ſhould conduct herſelf reſpe&t- 


2, | fully 
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fully towards her; and that, for the future, 


ſhe ſhould We And. be Kind to her 
as a relation. 


Wich theſe terms Lady Almerina joy. 
fully complied. She embraced. Lady Cor. 
tiſbrooke with tears of gratitude, and her 
interceſſor with affection: they rejoined the 
old lady; and Peregrina ſoon after left 


them, to make her. promited call on Mrs, 
Blyford. 


Lady Almerina's diſtreſſes had ſomewhat 

called off her attention from her own; but 
in her ſolitary walk to Cecil-ſquare, ſhe 
could not but ruminate on the little good 
He derived from the revolution of events, 
She was ſtill as dependent as ever : ſhe ſaw 
no end of dependence: accidents; might 

ſeparate her from the friends ſhe, relied on, 
and where was ſhe to ſeek others? or how 
was it probable that the could recommend 
herſelf? —ſhe who had fo little to boaſt, and 
ſo 
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ſo much · to conceal! Her heart Gras: ag 
ſhe waited for admiſſion at Mr. Blyford's ; 
for her viſit was a preliminary to a ſepara- 
tion from Lady Cottidbrooke ; , but.. ſhe 
thought it a ſacrifice due to Courtland's 
peace ; and ſhe did not heſitate, though ſhe 
e yielded. 


b The family, with whom ſhe was now 
about to connect herſelf by intimacy, was 
one of the moſt amiable deſcription. It 
conſiſted of Mr. Blyford, a man of intel- 
lect and education, who carried on an im- 
portant mercantile concern in London: ; 
Mrs. Blyford, who ſunk uncommon endo- 
ments of mind and perſon in the domeſtic 
cares of a wife and mother; and eight ſons 
and daughters, the eldeſt of whom had not 
attained her ſixteenth year. They were 
Quakers, but of the moſt liberal opinions, 
and ſeemed ſo far to have improved on re- 
ligious diſſenſion, as to extract from it all 

4 7 that 
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fully towards her; and that, for the future, 


ſhe ſhould W and be kind to her 
as a relation. 


With theſe terms Lady Almerina joy. 
fully camphed. She embraced. Lady Cor. 
tiſbrooke with tears of gratitude, and ber 
interceſſor with affection: they rejoined the 
old lady; and Percgrina ſoon aſter left 
them, to make her promiſed call on Mrs, 
Blyford. | 


Lady Almerina's diſtreſſes bad ſomewhat 
called off her attention from her own ; but 
in her ſolitary walk to Cecil-ſquare, ſhe 
could not but ruminate on the little good 
ſhe derived ſrom the revolution of events 
She was ſttll as dependent as ever: ſhe ſaw 
no end of dependence: accidents; might 
ſeparate her from the friends ſhe, relied on, 
and where was ſhe to ſeek others? or how 
was it probable that ſhe could recommend 
herſelf? —ſhe who had ſo little to boaſt, and 
0 
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ſo much to conceal! Her heart ſunk, as 
ſhe waited for admiſſion at Mr. Blyford's; 
for her viſit was a preliminary to a ſepara- 
tion from Lady Cottiſbrooke; but. ſhe 
thought it a ſacrifice due to Courtland's 
peace ; and ſhe did not heſitate, though ſhe 
e yielded. 


5. The family, with whom ſhe was now 
about to connect herſelf by intimacy, was 
one of the moſt amiable deſcription. It 

at confiſted of Mr. Blyford, a man of intel- 

left and education, who carried on an im- 

portant mercantile concern in London; 

Mrs. Blyford, who ſunk uncommon endow- 

ments of mind and perſon in the domeſtic 

cares of a wife and mother ; and eight ſons 
and daughters, the eldeſt of whom had not 
attained her fixteenth year. They were 

Quakers, but of the moſt liberal opinions, 

and ſeemed ſo far to have improved on re- 

lgious diſſenſion, as to extract from it all 
5 that 
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that was as good, with. a. juſt +4 and of its 
errors. 


Their houſe in Oxfordſhire, where they 
moſt reſided, was a temple ſacred to all the 
focial virtues; and, even in the hetero. 
geneous diſſipation of a bathing: place, 
their ſuavity of manners, the decency of 
their deportment, and the beneficence that 
marked their footſteps, diſtingutſhed them 
far more than the peculiarity of their ſimple 
dreſs, or their collequial. deviations from. 
practice. It was impoſſible to ſee them, 
without a wiſh for acquaintance with them: 
it was as impoſſible to be acquainted, with- 

out loving them; and if Peregrina muſt be 
parted from Lady Cottiſbrooke, and dear 
Mrs. Birrgu was otherwiſe engaged, ſhe 
thought ſhe could be as tranquil with the 
Bly fords as with any family; and tranquil 
lity was all ſhe ſought for. 


Pi oe” — oo. 
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Where on one fide there was a ſincere 
deſire, and on the other, if not a decided 
preference, at leaſt an acquieſcence, there 
was not much to ſettle. Mr. and Mrs. Bly- 
ford meant to ſet out the next day but one; 
but, for Miſs Lamorne's convenience, of- 
fered to delay their journey. She, if her 
going was adviſable, wiſhed it to be ſpeedy: 
the early appointment was therefore no ob- 
jection; and Martha Blyford, the eldeſt of 
the young people, with delight obtained 
her promiſe not to fail her. 


The regard ſhe involuntarily paid Mrs. 
Halnaby, and ftill more Mrs. Birron, 
prompted her, before ſhe turned towards 
Lady Cottiſbrooke's, to call in  Hawley- 
ſquare, to acquaint them with her intended 
departure. She was not without ſome hope 
of obtaining from the younger of theſe la- 
dies a promiſe of her correſpondence ; but 
all her wiſhes were defeated, by hearing 
that they had been ſuddenly called away at 

noon, 


| 
| 
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.noon, by ſome unforeſeen accident at home 
what it was, the perſon remaining in the 


houſe knew not; but there was no chance 
of their return. 


More diſturbed than ſhe herſelf thought 


reaſonable on ſuch an occaſion, ſhe dragged 


homewards, and found Lady Almerina im. 


patiently expecting her, to receive her re. 
iterated thanks, and to adviſe with her as tg 


the ſtyle of a letter ſhe was manufacturing 


to appeaſe Lord Cottiſbrooke ; for ſtill to 


loſe the earl, however little ſhe /ovel 
him, was the bittereſt part of her puniſh: 


ment. 


It was indeed a delicate buſineſs to frame 
ſuch a letter; but what Lady Almerina had 
written was very paſſable, and .Peregrina 
adviſed her rather to make uſe of her owt 
expreſſions than to borrow ; but ſhe could 
not get a diſpenſation from adding a poſi 
ſeript, which her _ ſhip, with profule 

acknow- 
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acknowledgments of a ſuperiority never 
before admitted, beſought her to add, to 
propitiate the earl in her favor. Peregrina 
knew ſhe was in poſſeſſion of an argument 
that might have efficacy; but this ſhe did 
not chuſe to entruſt to any one, more 
particularly was ſhe averſe to informing 
of his lordſhip's faults the woman who 
had ſo many of her own. In covert 
language therefore ſhe obeyed her, and 
wrote: „ 


« Ar Lady Almerina's earneſt requeſt, 
Peregrina Lamorne preſumes to add her 
petition for a candid allowance for, and 
forgiveneſs of, the errors ſo humbly ac- 
knowledged, and ſo atoned for, by the 
penitence of this letter. She truſts Lord 
Cottiſprooke will not infiſt on her uſing 
ſtronger arguments, which ſhe aſſures 
him ſhe has in reſerve, and will not fail 
to make uſe of, to teſtify her concern for 
Lady Almerina, ſhould his lordſhip with- 

hold 
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hold the forgiveneſs ſhe condeſcends to 
ſolicit. i 


This duty of charity diſcharged, ſhe de. 
voted the reſt of the evening to writing to 
Ami Bonange; from whom the next morn. 
ing's poſt brought her the following con- 
ſolatory letter: 


« I HAVE beſtowed, my deareſt madam, 
the whole of my attention, and the ut. 
moſt energies of my art, on your fitua- 
tion. I know what are the dictates of 
your prudence, and in what ſtrict con- 
formity to them you have ated :—what 
are thoſe of your heart, you muſt teach 
me yourſelf. 


« Do you love Hamilton Courtland !— 
Tf you do, upon my honor, I will remove 
the obſtacles to yaur union. —T have it in 
my power, and it all be in my inclination, 
if it is your wiſh ; for I have no other than 

to 
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o make you, if happineſs could be con- 
ferred on mortals, happy. 


© Be ſincere with me, Peregrina. I 
believe Courtland deſerves you; for though 
he is laughed at for his univerſal adorations, 
and his gallery of beauties, I think you 
have fixed his heart. He is an honeſt fel- 
low, and J am confident will deſerve you, 
by his future conduct. | 


« I tell you, it is in my power to remove 
all impediments.— Truſt me, then, I do 
not mean to add to them.—1 only would 
fairly inform you, that hereafter you may 
not reproach me, that, ſhould you accept 
Courtland, as you ſafely may—as you will 
no longer need my protecting care, I ſhall 
ceaſe to trouble you. 


“Should you reject Courtland, in pity 
to the feelings of a ſincere, a guileleſs 
heart, I wiſh you could, amongſt any 

other 
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other of your friends than thoſe you are 
at preſent with, paſs a few weeks.— 
Write immediately your real ſentiment; 
6 . | 
Your ever faithful 


AMI BoNaNxcs,” 


Here, in the generoſity of one ſhe kney 
not otherwiſe than by a reiteration of the 
moſt important kindneſſes, were offered to 
her the means, not only of extricating ber. 
ſelf from every difficulty, but of uniting 
herſelf for ever with thoſe friends, of whoſe 
regard ſhe was the beſt aſcertained.— The 
idea raiſed her ſpirits, and enabled her to 
continue, with more vigor than ſhe had 
begun, the preparations for her remora|, 
which her native delicacy. would not ſuffer 
her to diſpenſe with. She could not ſo im. 
mediately'anſwer all parts of Ami Bonange's 
letter as by that poſt: (he therefore only 
— to that ſhe had already written, a 

poſtſcript 
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pollſcript, promiſing farther communica- 
tions as ſoon as fhe ſhould be ſettled at 
Frandiſton park, and then bent her 
thoughts wholly to her journey, which, 
ſanctioned as it would be, ſhe now knew, 
by Ami's approbation, appeared leſs a 
matter of compulſion than of choice. 


Nothing occurring to impede her 


ſcheme ; and Courtland, either by his own 
or by his mother's contrivance, remaining 


from home, ſhe bid a painful adieu to 


Lady Cottifbrooke. Poor Lady Effex 
could ſcarcely be reſtrained from follow- 
ing her, and Lady Almerina ſeemed af- 
fected at the parting, and condeſcended to 
enjoin Peregrina to write to her. 


With feelings which decreaſed as ſhe 
increaſed her diſtance from thoſe who had 
excited them, and very much comforted 
by reflecting that, though ſhe had on mo- 
tires of propriety removed from Margate, 

3 1 
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it was in her power to return and be at peace 
there, ſhe reached London in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Blyford and their two 
ideſt daughters, the reſt travelling in 
haiſes that followed their carriage. They 


ere to remain in town only a few days, 
nd then to ſet off for Frandiſton park. 
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CHAP. xx. 


Tux buſineſs which had recalled Mrs. 


Halnaby and Joanna to Chartham, was of 
the moſt unpleaſant kind. It was a letter 
from Lord Armathwaite, who was ſtill in 
London, and who had been applied to by 
the governeſs of the ſchool at which He had 
placed Miſs Byram, with a requeſt ro ſes 
him immediately. 


The young lady had, from the time of 
her admiſſion, conducted herſelf in a way 
that led the governeſs almoſt to ſuſpect 
that her friends had conceived. her houſe 
to be a repoſitory for inſanity. Nothing 
could be more perverſe than her conduct ; 
and 1t was ſoon found, by experience, that 
no one of the methods, either-· of coercion 
Vor. * "IN - or 
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or indulgence, practiſed in the ſchool, at 
all applied to her peculiar caſe. Human 
vigilance could not do more than was done 
to guard againſt the diſpoſition ſhe, from 
the moment of her entrance, manifeſted 
to get away; but againſt Miſs Byram the 
father of deceit himſelf could ſcarccly 
have been prepared; and ſhe was on the 
point of eſcaping, when her intention ur 
diſcovered, and Lord Armathwaite waz 
compelled to take her away, and reſtote 
her to the unfortunate Joanna, who, with 
a heavy heart, went home to receive her, 


To ſhame Miſs Byram was a ſtranger: 
no reproach could reach her; puniſhment 
ſerved but to harden her; indulgence made 
her inſolent ; perſuaſion ſhe derided ; what 
ſhe made others ſuffer ſhe ſometimes took 
for hypocriſy ; at other times for matter of 
ſport: in ſhort, a mind, in itſelf bad, 
was totally ſubverted by neglect in be 
education; and ſcarcely any thing could 
exceed her depravity. 

Yet 


( 


vet could not Joanna, to whom every 
te of life, heart-rending as it was to her, 
was dear, entirely exclude this her ſup— 
m poſed offspring from her care. When 
ed WM urged to leave her to herſelf, her conſtant 


be pi was, I would, were ſhe nor fo like 
er father; but when I look at her, and 
he WW recon loft how dear ſhe once was to my 


15 hopes, 1 forget the miley {ho makes me 
„suffer.“ 


uh It was, however, become now abſo- 
. utely impoſſible to treat her as one of the 

family; and, under the care of a reſolute 
er: Voman, paid enormouſly for the purpoſe, 
ent I the was kept a fort of ſtate priſoner, being 
ade N lowed only to walk in the garden for ex- 
hat I erciſe, and compelled to do a certain por- 
ok {Wtton of work or to faſt, On the leaſt ap- 
r of N pearance of merit, her ſituation was mend- 
ad, Med; but ſhe rarely put her friends to the 
her trouble of altering their ſyſtem, 
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Lord Armathwaite and Mrs. Halnaby 
perceiving the power this ill-conditioned 
girl ſtill retained of tormenting Joanna, 
againſt whom ſhe ſeemed to have ſome 
ſecret ſpite, diſcuſſed with her the argu. 
ments for and againſt indulging her bias 
1a religion, and ridding themſelves of her 
by ſending her to one of the few exiſting 
convents on the Continent; but to this 
though the moſt likely means of releaſing 
herſelf, ſhe could not conſent. She thougli 
deeply of the immorality of encouraging 
her in what ſhe herſelf conceived to be 
religious error; and however indifferent it 
might appear of what claſs of Chriſtians a 
good mind might be, ſhe ſaw that ſuch a 
one as Miſs Byram's would find the moi 
pernicious ſhelter in a religion that ſhe 
thought afforded her almoſt an impunity 
in ſinning. Beſide, in the continental 
turbulences no inſtitution was ſafe; and 
ſhe ſhuddered at the idea of her being 


thrown on the world, though perhaps te 
| young 


m 
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young lady herſelf would have wiſhed for 
no better ſport. On theſe humane conſi- 
derations ſhe preferred enduring her lot, 
and only wiſhed ſhe could endure it alone. 


Such friends as her's were not to be 
driven from her by her misfortunes, or the 
loom they produced; and Lord Armath- 
waite foreſeeing the probability that ſhe 
might need active protection, no longer 
forbore to urge her fulfilling her promiſe 
to him. She had no plea againſt him; but 
for her own happineſs ſhe had ſo entirely 
loft all ſolicitude, that in her acquieſcence 
ſhe had no impulſe but a wiſh to reward, 
as far as was in her power, the ſteadineſs 
of his long attachment to her, and to calm 
the anxiety of Mrs. Halnaby, leſt the 
might, by ſudden death, leave her friend- 
mi,” 


In Chartham church, therefore, with as 
much privacy as poſſible, and with ſenſa- 
Ty tions 
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tions ſcarcely leſs painful than thoſe which 
had accompanied her former marriage, ſhe 
gave her hand to Lord Armathwaite the 

laſt week in September ; and to divert her 
thoughts from the ſcene of her anxieties, 
Mrs. Halnaby propoſcd a viſit to her houſe 
in Berkſhire, a circumſtance which, had 
poor Peregrina known it, would have be- 


yond meaſure delighted her, as it was but 


a few miles from Frandiſton Park. 


But this remove was for the preſent de- 
' ferred by the illneſs of Miſs Byram, who 
having cſcaped her governeſs's vigilance, 
and wandered into the woods till ſhe was 
thoroughly cold and wet, had deſtroyed 


the hopes of Mrs. Halnaby, and relieved. 


the fears of Joanna, by returning late at 
night, when ſhe had the pleaſure of awak- 
1ng the ſervants to dry her clothes, and 
find her a ſupper. She was ſent to bed in 
diſgrace ; and the next morning her {parit 
ſeemed ſomewhat ſubdued by a violent 


cold, 


8 
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cold, which ſhe was perſuaded muſt Kill 
her, 


In this ſituation it was impoſſible for 
humanity to quit her. She grew worſe 
every hour; and her obſtinacy returning 
as her firſt fright wore off, ſhe perſiſted in 
that refuſal of medicine and diſcipline 
which was the molt likely to rid her friends 
of all farther trouble. | 


Days and wecks Miſs Byram's exiſtence 
hung on the moſt doubtful thread, while 
ſhe experienced from Lady Armathwaite, 
without the {malleſt token of acknowledge-, 
ment on her part, every atliduity that hu- 
manity or maternal care could prompt. 
It was diſtraction to her ill- requited friend 
to think on her dying in her preſent tem- 
per of mind; but it was impoſſible to 
vake her out of it; for to all ſerious ſug- 
geſtions of the importance of religion at 
all times, but in particular in the hour of 
ſckneſs, ſhe replied by ſaying the ſhould 

de 
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do very well, and by kiſſing the Agnus 
Dei ſhe wore as a charm; and this ridicu. 
lous act of devotion was robbed even of 
the little credit due to ſuperſtition, by the 
language of her features which accompa. 
nied it, and which ſeemed to ſay, I am 
more cunning than any of you, for I knoy 
how to cheat Heaven itſelf. = 


Can it be poſſible, ſaid Joanna to her. 
ſelf, in the agony of her heart, that this 
girl's intellects are found ?—Can eighteen 
years have heaped up ſuch a load of moral 
turpitude?—Can there be ſuch cauſe, as | 
fancy, to fear for the eternal ſtate of a 
creature who ſo ſhort a time has expc- 
rienced the corruption of the world ? 


In eight and twenty days the matter 
ſeemed almoſt decided; and Lady Armath- 
waite, worn to a ſtate of weakneſs almoſt 
as great as the patient's, was forced out of 


the room, that ſhe might not ſee her reco- 
ver, 


e 


ver, for the laſt time, from a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility, the precurſor of her diſſolution. 


It was the dead of night when ſhe quit- 
ted her; and on the ſtairs ſhe met a ſervant, 
who in haſte was bringing her a letter. She 
could attend to no buſineſs, and it was 
carried to Lord Armathwaite, who was 
fitting below ſtairs with Mrs. Halnaby. A 
ſpecial meflenger had brought it, and muſt 
have an immediate anſwer; he was in a 
poſt chaiſe, and ſeemed to expect ſome one 
to go back with him. The letter was 
trom Lady Jemima to Miſs Byram, and 
in very few words requeſted her to leave 
Chartham inſtantly with the bearer, who 
would conduct her to Coventry, where ſhe 
waited to ſee her on buſineſs of the utmoſt 
importance. 


Lord Armathwaite ſuſpecting this to be 
ſome ill- executed plan of the dying girl's, 
in which his ſiſter might or might not be 

| concerned, 
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concerned, returned as an anſwer onl7 


theſe words: 


« Miſs Byram lies at the point of 
death.“ | 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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